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Character not Summer has its cool days, and 
Measured by One Act~ winter has its warm days; but sum- 
mer does not cease to be summer, nor winter to be 
‘Winter, on that account. Every good life has its 
faults and failings, every evil life has its isolated acts 
of good; but the character of the life as a whole is 
not necessarily changed by the individual act. The 
repented act of impulsive evil is easily forgiven to 
one whose sweep of life is nobly God-ward; and the 
single act of nobler doing can count for but little in 
the sweep of a life that tends steadily downward. 


‘ a é 


Misapplication ot Duty often demands that we pity 
Pity the unfortunate, but a right mode 

of showing that pity is not less a duty. Like all 
other humanizing forces, pity must be directed, must 
be put in harness and compelled to work beneficently 


under wise control. Men are not to be put into one 
office, or given a serious incumbency, for instance, 
merely because we pity them for the loss of some- 
thing else. Whether in church or state or social 
organization of any kind; office-holders ought to be 
the be-t persons for holding the offices. To see a 


.man put into office, or weighte1 with a responsibility 


which he is incapable of sustaining, just for pity's 
sake, is pitiful. 
oe 


Popularity is no sign of the value of 
a man’s services to his fellows. One 
may become popular from having said or done some 
felicitous or taking thing which has none of the ele- 
ments of vitality in it; and he may become unpopular 
from having said or done that which is destined to 
mold the ages and elevate the race. There is a high 
tide of worldly success beyond which one cannot ex- 
pect to go and be popular. The world worships the 
successful man only up to a certain point, after which 
it grdws censorious and looks for a new idol. He 
whose sole aim is tobe popular is likely to go down 
under it in time, while he whose aim is to be right 
can affurd to let popularity come or go as it pleases. 


os 


Popularity a 
Poor Ambition 


Bringing Out the Helping another to be his own best 
Best Self of Others self is better than helping another 
to become a mere patchwork of other selves. - In 
desiring growth and progress.in the character of 
our loved ones we too easily forget this truth. Per- 
haps we try to foist an ideal of our own upon a per- 
sonality which could never comprehend, or gain by, 
that ideal as its own. Our bosom friend does not talk 
enough to suit us.“ We try to make him a glib talker, 
when very likely our effort only spoils a listener of 
rare personal charm. On the contrary, what. our 
loved ones can be at their own best, we ought to do our 
best. to help them to be. And we ought to bear in 
mind that their best cannot, and should not, always 
be just what is another's best. 


~ 


—~ 


Considering the person to be ad- 
dressed is even more important than 
considering the main thought in an address. It is 
not enough for a preacher to have God’s truth as the 
basis of his message, and to know that the subject of 
his message is intrinsically of the highest importance. 
He must know enough of his hearers to be sure that 
they are capable of comprehending that subject, and 
then he must see to it that his form of presenting that 
subject, and the illustrations be uses in order to make 
it clear, are adapted to their special understanding 
and needs. College boys and factory girls have dif 
ferent peculiar requirements which a preacher must 
recognize if he would give them, severally, a word 
in due season. Young children and old sailors are 
not to be addressed in just the same way. As Paul 
suggests, some have nced of milk, and some of strong 
meat. Yet not all preachers or teachers or talkers 
bear this truth in mind as they prepare themselves 
for an address, They have their own estimate of the 
relative value of the “sincere milk of the word,” the 
strong meat of doctrine, ard the hard bones of theol- 
ogy, and they select from their stock according to their 
personal interest in it, without a thought of its special 


Studying One’s 
Hearets 


fitness to those who are to be hearers. A loss of 
power, a waste of effort, and a lack of. good to needy 
listeners, are the result. The most earnest and 
thoughtful and eloquent preacher in the world would 
be of little service on a desert island with not a soul 
to hear him. Many a preacher with a large congre- 
gation is of little more service, even though full of 
his subject, because he knows little of his hearers, and 
fails.to bring them just the message they need in just 
the way they need it, It is a great mistake to be 
thinking more of one’s message than of those who 
need a message, when preparing for one’s service as a 
preacher or as a teacher. 


CAE 


Recognizing God’s Temples 


A TEMPLE is an expression of the belief that 

God dwells among men. The Jewish temple, 
for example, s‘ovd as a perpetual witness to the con- 
viction that God was present with the people. The 
light in the most holy place was the symbol of that 
presence. The cherubim, overshadowing the merey- 
seat, expressed the mysteries of God’s grace to his 
people. Ifsome thought of the temple as the exclu- 
sive place of the divine manifestation, supposing that 
God's presence was local, this was contrary to the 
nobler conviction which lived in the heart of the 
nation, that God dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands, since the heaven of heavens cannot contain 
him. Indced, the temple from which all images and 
other objects of worship were excluded was a per- 
petual object-lesson, teaching t!ie spirituality of the 
God who was worshiped within it. 

The Jews also built into their sacred house their 
best ideas of harmony and beauty. They thus bore 
testimony to the dignity and sacredness of divine 
worship. The building stood as the people’s expres- 
sion of the conviction that they ought to offer their 


best to God, and showed that they had not forgot- 


ten the charge which David had given them when, 
shortly before his death, he reminded them that 
“the palace was not for man, but for the Lord God.” 

The meaning of the Old Testament temple fore- 
shadows the teaching of the New Testament concern- 
ing the presence of God-among men. The Old 
Testament question, “ Will God in very deed dwell 
on the earth?” the New Testament answers by say- 
ing that man himself is the real house of God, the 
true temple cf the Holy Ghost. This idea the New 
Testament presents to us in two or three specific 
forms. 

We are told that the human body is a temple of 
God. We hear the Apostle Paul exclaiming: 
“What! know ye not that your body is a temple 
of the Holy Ghost? Therefore glorify God in your 
body.” And in another place he beseeches his read- 
ers to present their bodies a living sacrifice, holy 
and acceptable unto God. How fur is this Apostle 
from making any low estimate of the human body! 
How far is he from the notion, which afterward 
became dominant in the Church, that the body is 
inheren‘ly evil, and should be treated with ascetic 
rigors! The doctrine that the body is necessarily 
evil and the source of sin is really a heathen, nvt a 
Christian, doctrine. Thousands of men have lashed 




























































































their bodies with whips, have wasted their energies in 
fastings, have tortured themselves by wearing coarse 
garments, that they might subdue the body, and ren- 
der it acceptable to God. Asceticism ignored the 
truth that “the body is for the Lord,” and that, if 
kept free from defilement, it is a fit temple for God’s 
indwelling,—not because man makes it such by self- 
inflicted sufferings, but because God designed and 
adapted it for such a noble use. 

The body is the instrument of the soul, and is to be 
kept pure for the soul’s highest uses. It is not to be 
desptsed or tortured, and can never be made more 
sacred by being despised or tortured. It is in itself, 
in its original divine idea and intention, sacred,— 
more sacred than any altar or shrine that man ever 
built to God’s praise. It is animated by a life from 
God, and is made to be the temple of his own spiritual 
presence. 

The man who defiles his body commits a sacrilege 
more displeasing to heaven than that committed by 
the Roman mob, who profaned the very Holy of 
Holies. To keep the body pure, to protect it from 
injury, to preserve its health, is a duty not less sacred 
than that of obedience to any other divine require- 
ment. No sacrifice that man can ever offer in God's 
honor can exceed the “ living sacrifice ” of the powers 
of a strong and pure body. “The body is for the 
Lord.” Its faculties are to be consecrated to his 
service, its strength to be made a pure and acceptable 
offering, so that we may glorify God in our bodies. 

In urging the truth that God dwells in man, the 
Apostle speaks more especially of the soul, that is, 
the man himself, as God's temple. “Ye are the 
temple of God,” he says. The human spirit is the 
true Bethel. This spirit is the candle of the Lord, 
which he has kindled with his own immortal light. 
“ The true Shekinah is man,” Chrysostom used to say. 
The human soul, in its kinship to God and in its 
marvelous capacities for divine influences, is the real 
Holy of Holies. These mysterious solitudes of con- 
science God makes sacred by his very presence. It 
is the glory of our manhood that God will thus 
dwell with us and in us, that our whole being is made 
for him and fitted for his indwelling. 

Visible splendors which symbolized the glory of 
God in the temple of old are far outdone by the glory 
which God will reveal in the characters of those who 
consecrate themselves to his service. Personality, 
when filled with the divine love and molded by the 
divine Spirit, shines with a nobler. beauty thin 
was ever displayed in any material temple of cedar 
and gold. In man, of all his creations on earth, God 
has most completely uttered himself. He is God's 
true temple. His conscience is the imner shrine 
where God's light shines, and where the eternal 
High-Priest alone, who perfectly knows us, can enter 
to purgé away our sins by his atoning blood. His 
heart is the sacred altar where the true sacrifices 
of humility and contrition are offered,—sacrifices 

with which God is well pleased. 

The Church, too, is God's temple. The Church is 
the total company of all who welcome God's presence 
into their lives. If God dwells in the individual 
lives of men, then must he dwell in their corporate 
life also,—in the kingdom of redeemed souls. In 
the collective life of the society which recognizes 
him and sceks to obey his laws he dwells. In the 
personal and social virtues we may note his saving 
presence. In the graces of patience, love, and pity 
he reflects his matchless glory. Character is his 
temple ; the sanctified life of mankind the golden 
lamp on which he sets his heavenly light. God is 
with us, not as a local presence, dwelling exclusively 
in temples made with hands, but as a spiritual power 
mingling with our deepest life. The world was not 
forsaken of God when Jesus ascended to heaven from 
the brow of Olivet. The tabernacle of God is still 
with men, and never more so than now. No man 

~ walks alone who is willing to walk with God. God 
dwells on the earth, and he will never leave our 
groan‘ng and sighing world till it learns to sing the 
glad song of r. deeming love. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


OPEN LETTERS 


Hardly any portion of the Bible is 
surer to attract attention or to pro- 
voke curious inquiry than its puzzles 
of chronology ; and the fact that most of the questions 
raised in this line are as inexplicable as they are unim- 
portant seems to increase popular interest in them. 
They are like the ‘‘ Puzzle Department” of the ordinary 
periodical. Bright children and wide-awake grown folks 
search together in this field; and, the harder the puzzle, 
the harder they work at it. If, indeed, the question were 
as to the period of the world’s history in which Abraham, 
or Moses, or David, lived and bore his part, there would 
be an obvious reason for studious inquiry; but often 
there is less searching as to such a matter than as to how 
long a certain king reigned, or remained in a particular 
place, or at what period of another man’s life certain 
events referred to took place. The Bible has-more to do 
with principles than with dates. Its important teach- 
ings are as to God’s requirements and purposes, and as 
to man’s duty and privileges, not as to the outlines of 
dry chronology. These latter are, at the best, but the 
bones of the structure, not the flesh and blood. A stu- 
dent of anatomy will want to locate the bones, but the 
study of bones should never take the place of food and 
exercise. John Pheenix tells of a machine invented to 
separate shad bones from the meat of the fish. When a 
man, in one instance, turned the crank the wrong way, 
he stuck himself full of fish-bones, while the good meat 
of the broiled shad went to waste. Here is a warning to 
those who are looking for bones! Just now the popular 
Bible puzzles areas to David’s outlines of history. It 
looks sometimes as if the bone machine were being turned 
the wrong way. Here follow some of the questions 
recently received as to this matter. 
A Minnesota correspondent says: 


Puzzles of 
Bible Chronology 


The Outline Studies by the Institute ef Sacred Literature says 
that the erk was at Kiriath-jearim from forty to seventy years, 
Faith Latimer and Annie Harlow put the time at seventy 
years, Dr. Beecher says it was “‘ about a century,” Dr. McLaren 
says it was some “seventy years,” while Dr. Geikie puts the 
time at twenty years. 1 Samuel7: 2 says plainly, with Geikie, 
twenty years. The writers who differ from Geikie and 1 Sam- 
uel 7 : 2 doubtless have authority for their statements, which I 
would like to learn. Doubtless others besides myself would 
be pleased to see in Notes on Open Letters the explanation of 
the above differences, and authority «f those who put the time 
more than twenty years. 


An Alabama reader writes: 


In the lesson for July 19, on “ The Ark Brought to Jerusa- 
lem,” there seems to be a wide difference of opinion among the 
commentators about the time the ark remained at Kiriath- 
jearim. In the Outline Studies, page 426, it is said that it 
rcmained there from forty to seventy years; Faith Latimer and 
Annie 8. Ilarlow fix the time at seventy years. I presume Pro- 
fessor Beecher makes the time longer than seven‘y years, Cun- 
ningham Geikie quotes 1 Samuel 7 : 2, stat:ng that twenty 
years was the period. I am inclined to believe that seventy 
years or more is correct, but then I do not know how to recon- 
cile 1 Samuel 7 : 2 to this view. 


A Pennsylvania subscriber inquires: 


Ilow long was it from the return of the ark by the Philis- 
tines to the time of its removal by David, when Uzzah was 
smitten ? 


From Missouri there comes this presentation of the 
difficulties in the case : . 


In the Critical Notes on the lesson for July 26, Dr. Beecher 
says: ‘ Nathan; The man who had dared to rebuke David for 
his great sin. To that rebuke David owed it that he had been 
rescued from perdition. That constituted, from that time on, a 
very close tie between the twomen. Now that the greatest 
thought of David’s life had come to him, Nathan was the man 
for him to be confidential with, and through whom to receive 
messages from God.” This language implies that Nathan’s 
rebuke of David for his sin against Uriah was before this mes- 
sage from God forbidding David to build the temple. Tut is 
this true? The chronology marked in my Bible puts a space 
of seven years between the two events, the other way, the mes- 
sage contained in the lesson of July 26 being delivered, accord- 
ing to the chronology given, 1042 B.C., and the rebuke being 
administered 1035 B.C. While we cannot put faith in the 
absolute correctness of these dates,—nor is it at all necessary 
that we should do so,— we are warranted in believing that the 
message of rebuke was subsequent to the message about the 
building of the temple. This latter message is recorded in 
the seventh chapter of 2 Samuel, and the message “‘ thou art 
the man” not until the twelfth chapter. 
general principles we should regard these Scripture narratives 


as consecutive, unless it is otherwise ex; ressly state!, or unless 


And I think that on- 


it is otherwise by necessary implication. It may be that I mis. 
apprehend Dr. Beecher’s meaning, but, unless he means jo 
assert as above indicated, his language is certainly misleading, 


A yalued Massachusetts correspondent has this to say 
about it all: 


What do you think of Dr. Beecher’s view of the * chronology 
of the reign of David”? Is not his position one of mere 
assertion? And, especially, is it not an wnnatiral view? On 
the gnpposition that the events were narrated in the order in 
which he believes they occurred, would it not be more reason- 
able to suppose that the correspondence between their occur- 
rence and the narration was more of an assumption than it is 
“that the events occurred in the order in which they are nar- 
rated,” as ‘‘it is commonly assumed”? For does it not make 
David out a worse man than he was, to have allowed all those 
years to pass without the worship of God? How can.such a 
state of things be reconciled with David’s conviction that the 
Lord had made him king over all Israel? or with God’s own 
estimate of him that he was a man “after the Lord’s own 
heart,” which means that, notwithstanding his personal sins 
and shortcomings, David ‘ never lost his religion,’”—he never 
was guilty, like so many of his fellow-kings, of idolatry ? 


These puzzles having been referred to Professor Beecher, 
who works the boning-machine, he replies as follows: 


In my notes in The Sunday School Times, I have from time 
to time given notice that the chronological views are in some 
points different from those held by othermen, If any one cares 
to look them up, he will find the points in the successive “ Les- 
son Surroundings,” from Joshua on. 

The number “ twenty ”’ in 1 Samuel 7 : 2 represents the time 
from the placing of the ark in the custody of the men of Kiriath- 
jearim to the nextevent mentioned. That event is the accession 
of Samuel to the chief magistracy, and his victory over the 
Philistines. Add eighteen years for the administration of Sam- 
uel, forty years fof the reign of Saul (Acts 13 : 21), and about 
twenty-two years of the reign of David, and we have about an 
even century from the taking of the ark to the men of Kiriath- 
jearim to the removing of it to Jerusalem. The number “ eigh- 
teen” for the administration of Samuel is obtained by subtract- 
ing an aggregate of other numbers from the fuur hundred and 
eighty of 1 Kings 6:1. But it has incidental confirmations in 
Josephus, and it fits the probabilities. Samuel was considerably 
less than forty years old at the death of Eli; he was an old man 
at the accession of Saul, and yet not so old but that he lived 
through a large part of Saul’s reign. It follows that the inter- 
val between Eli’s death and Saul’s accession cannot have been 
either much more or much less than the thirty-eight years indi- 
cated above. A 

The biblical records certainly give the impression that Saul 
was a very young man at his accession. If that was the case, 
then his reign, after the first few months, was one of uneventful 
prosperity for a good many years, until his son Jonathan had 
become a warrior grown (1 Sam.13). It follows that the events 
of the reign of Saul require the full forty years assigned them 
by the Apostle Paul, and that the time is not to be shortened by 
counting these years as overlapping either the years of Samuel 
or of David. The numbers “seventy,” “ forty,” and “twenty” 
for the time of the seclusion of the ark, are alike reached either 
by rejecting the biblical numerals, or by so interpreting them 
as to make them overlap at some point. This is done for the 
purpose of making them fit either some theory of biblical 
chronology, or some fad in Egyptian chronology. I use the 
term “fad” advisedly. Twenty years ago the majority was 
certain, from the evidence of astronomy and mathematics, com- 
bined with that of Assyrian synehronisms, that the Pharaoh of 
the exodus was on the throne 1320 B.C. At present this fash- 

ionable certainty has shifted to a point of time nearly a century 
later. Every scheme of the kind, thus far, has in its chain of 
evidence some extremely brittle links of conjecture; and it is 
not worth while to consider the question of modifying the bib- 
lical numerals, either by correctien or by interpretation, until 
the reasons for so doing are better settled. 

Your Missouri correspondent is correct in saying, ‘!On gen- 
eral principles we should regarj these Scripture narratives as 
consecutive, unless it is otherwise expressly stated, or unless it 
is otherwise by neccessary implication.” That is an admirable 
rule, admirably put. Applying this rule, it is evident that the 
sixth andseventh chapters of 2 Samuel relate events that belong, 
chrummologically, between the twelfth and thiiteenth chapters. 

his is express'y stated. David's great sin was comniitted 
before his wars of conquest were oyer; the ark was brought up 
after the completion of those conquests from Ilamath to the 
Shihor of Egypt (1 Chron. 13: 5), The great promise was 
given after God had given him rest from all his enemies round 
about (2 Sam. 7: 1),—that is, after the conquests were com- 
pleted. This express statement is supported by necessary im- 
plication, extending to’ a multitude of details too numerous to 
cite here. Assuming that the events of chapters 6and 7 preeeded 
those of chapters 8-12, the history is full of what have always 
been felt to be incongruities and contradictions. On the oppo- 
site assumption, t!ese vanish, and the consistency and contina- 
ity of the history becom: manifest. 
for the existing order. 


It is easy, also, to account 
Lhe writer had two different classes of 
statements to make concerning Davtd,—namely, those in chap- 
ters 6 and 7, and those in the other chapters; and he put the 
more important class first, irrespective of chronological order, 


Many scholars believe, with the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times, that numbers are often employed in the 
B.ble record, as they a:e outside of st, ia a figurative or 
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representative sehse, the definite standing for the indefi- 
nite. This is peculiarly the case with seven, ten, twelve, 
forty, and seventy. If this be recognized, the apparent 
dificu'ties are greater, and the real difficulties less. But 
the meat is here, and so are the bones. Readers can 
judge for themselves in choosing their food. 





Transfiguration 


By John B. Tabb . 


HE cloud unto its parent stream 
That rushes to the séa 

Reveals a far-reflected dream 

Of heaven’s tranquillity ; 
And unto faith’s adoring sight 

A mystery appears ,— 
A cloud transfigured by the light 

In every tide of tears, 


Ellicott City, Md, 
Groep 


How to Work Togethér 
By’ Bishop John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D. 


N OUR day the schoolmaster has come to the front, 
and the watchword of the country is “‘ Education.” 
This is the age of “the people.” It must be an age of 
popular education, The pressing need of the Republic 
is the disintegration of the social mass, and tle educa- 
tion, in order to the uplift, of the individual. In this 
work of educating the people we cannot overestimate 
the importance of joint endeavor in order to economy, 
concentration, and harmony. 

Home is, of course, the first and.the best school, be- 
cause all true education must begin there. Home must 
feel the life ofthe school. Home must help school. Why 
not put into our homes the atmosphere of the old Greek 
‘days, with sunny skies, blue hills, and graceful outlines, 
temples and statues, poets and philosophers, brilliant 
games, wars of gods and men, and the passages of the litera- 
ture,—“ the classic literature ” which Bulwer Lytton says 
‘isa’ ways modern’”’? John StuarteMill says, “ I have no 
remembrance of the time when I began to learn Greek, I 
have been told that it was when I was three years old. I 
read when I was seven years old the first six dialogues of 
Plato.” Cotton Mather entered Harvard College at theage 
of eleven years and six months. Hespoke Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin. A few months of practice in Greek history 
and mythology, a few chapters of modern travel in 
Greece, a few fine photographs, and the child goes to 
school ready for rapid progress in the work presented, 
School must, of course, directly respond to the faithful 
endeavor of home, Teachers and parents must know 
each other. Meetings of mothers and teachers should 
frequently be held. The school should be open to the 
visits and inspection of all citizens, 

There is another, busy teaching-agency in this age. 
It is the press. The best leaders of education in the 
country will use it diligently, securing the publication 
in local papers of the best literature on the subject of 
education, of wisely prepared reports, of local educa- 
tional needs, frequent programs of the school work, 
especia]ly for the days when the public may most profita- 
bly attend, appeals in behalf of home help, and protests 
against everything that tends to create or develop secta- 
rian prejudices, 

The church is an important educational institution. 
Is not the church a school? Are not all of its members 
“disciples”? ? Why should not churches join their 
forces with schoolrooms? Why should not ministers 
make a study of the child, the teacher, and the school 
life? Why not discuss in the pulpit and Sunday-school 
room the ethics of the playground and the recitation 
oom? 

The church should open its rooms on week-days for 
special classes in day-school studies, to aid neglected 
children in their work, Why may not the church 
“mother” these unfortunate children, and, through 
consecrated and intelligent girls and women, give a help- 
ing hand in arithmetic and history, in grammar and 
English, and other rudimentary studies? Is it too much 
to suggest that the church might provide a course of 
lecture-lessons in all the rudiments of education to aid 
mothers, that they might know what work their children 
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are doing, and be able at least to show an intelligent 
interest in it? 

A “church club,” in the interest of education by essays, 
discussions, ‘illustrative exercises, evenings at home, 
local and scientific excursions, could quicken the whole 
community, uphold the hands of the school management, 
and establish in the thought of the people the true con- 
nection between religion and culture, religion and 
science, religion and social, commercial, and political 
life. How many boys and girls might be more certain 
to go to college, and be better prepared for college, if in 
every church there were a “Club of Intending Colle- 
gians” ! 

But there are other institutions, all of which may be 
brought into closer fellowship and service,—the public 
library, the picture gallery, the museum, the lyceum 
with its lecture courses, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor; the Leagues, Brotherhoods, and Guilds, the 
local clubs devoted to literature, to history, to science, 
to art, to reform ; the commercial schools, the University 
Extension courses, the summer assemblies, the educa- 
tional tours, and all other devices of our ingenious age 
for leading the people of the land to a higher intellectual 
life. What if all these were to unite in testing, if but 
for a short time, a few educational enterprises with the 
worthy purpose of stimulating into steady activity all 
the educating forces of the community! 

Let us experiment. We may not reproduce for the 
day-school the general features of the International 
Sunday-school system, but there might be an attempt in 
that direction in some little country town, full of what 
you call “impracticable” people, but people with a 
measure of imagination, and with a good degree of 
common sense and enterprise,—a town where all the 
really influential people agree to cultivate good-will, 
and to do their best for the education of everybody,—a 
town where ministers are on good terms, and where the 
public school believes in advanced methods, 

Suppose an ingenious and enterprising school princi- 
pal, in the Utopian village I have spoken of, should 
make up his mind to conduct an ideal foreign tour, 
using thirty minutes of the morning meeting in the 
high-school hall for that purpose, the advanced grades 
of the grammar school joining in this pleasant device. 
One term of the school year is devoted to an ideal 
* Journey to Greece.” Think what might be done by 
committees of pupils appointed to report on the best, 
most direct, and cheapest route; the steamship lines, 
the continental railways, the time required for the jour- 
ney, the preparations to be made in advance, the sights 
to be seen en route,—in the British Museum, for example 
where the class could study the Elgin marbles, and other 
treasures that England, in her characteristic way, has 
transported from Athensto London. Then there might 
be committees on “ Modern Life in Athens,” the ‘‘ Greek 
Words of To-day in Shops and Street-Speech,” the ‘‘ Ex- 
cursions ” to be made to the Acropolis, the Areopagus, 
the Pnyx, Hymettus, and Lycabettus, to Eleusis, to 
Pentelicus, and Marathon; ‘‘ Costumes and Customs of 
the Present Time,” the ‘‘ Railway ” leading from Athens 
to Corinth, and the museums,—the National and Schlie- 
mann’s. But this list of topics is endless, and the eager 
endeavor of committees to make their reports, and the 
delight of the pupilsin hearing them, would be a wonder- 
ful stimulus to study. 

One morning a real Greek daily paper from Athens 
is exhibited to the school, sent for by one of the boys of 
the Greek class. What a demand would be created in 
the village for books on Europe, and especially modern 
Greece, histories and hand-books and books of travel! 
The little home libraries are ransacked, and the village 
booksellers begin ordering books about Greece. But, 
better than all, the families are stirred up. Pictures are 
brought out,—photographs, process-gravures, steel-plate 
engravings, woodcuts, representations of the Parthenon, 
the temple of Theseus, busts of Socrates, Euripides, and 
Pericles. Where are the foreign tourists in the town 
whose eyes have really seen what young imaginations 
are now trying to see? Here isa merchant who once 
visited Athens, and here is an old sailor who remembers 
well the day his ship cast anchor at the Pirzus, when he 
saw the ruins of Acropolis shining in the morning sun. 
One man is in demand,—the minister who returned 
six months ago from the Levant! Art portfolios multi- 
ply in the town, The women’s clubs discuss Greek art, 
In two months the town knows something about Felton 
and Grote, Mrs. Jameson and Mahaffy and Dr. Schlie- 
mann, and a score of authors besides, The table-talk is 
affected by it. Everybody learns something about Eng- 
lish words of every-day use that are derived from the 
Greek, old stories from the Greek mythologies, jokes from 
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Aristophanes and‘ other humorists of Hellas, orations, 
tragedies, heroisms, proverbs as old as Solon,etc. There 
is no end to the findings from old treasure-houses while 
the high-school fad is on. 

The church feels its power, and the wise pastor preaches 
on Socrates, Plato, and Paul. The press of the town 
gives two or three columns a week to the Greek revival. 
The local lyceum illustrates Greek costumes, The Uni- 
versity and Chautauqua Extension Lecture courses find a 
topic that will “draw,” and a series of brilliant stereop- 
ticon lectures on ancient and modern Greece bring the 
town night after night to the largest hall. 

By the time’the ideal tour to Greece ends the town is 
thoroughly aroused, the library has added several valu- 
able books to its collection, some of the old pictures in 
private houses are put in the attic, and the Greek craze 
hangs on the walls in their places really good engrav- 
ings. Thus the high school has, by two or three hours’ 
“play” every week, presented studies in history, biog- 
raphy, geography, travel, language, architecture, sculp- 
ture, literature, all the more profitable because stimu- 
lating to the students and to the whole town,—church, 
home, press; and lyceum. What wonder if, after a few 
such public awakenings, the people become intelligently 
enthusiastic in the school, and local clubs begin to dis- 
cuss such practical questions as ‘‘The Schoolhouse and 
the Public Health,” “The Ethical Factor in Day-school 
Life,” “ The Model Schoolroom,” ‘“ The Ways in which 
Home may Ielp the School,” and all the topics of our 
times that need discussion by every citizen, 

And now a word concerning college and university in 
this combined endeavor to educate the world. The 
degraded mass, the neglected, the frivolous multitudes, 
together with the men and women of high aim but mea- 
ger opportunity, are below. Yonder on the heights are 
our great schools with chairs and endowments, and they 
are occupied by the princes in science and philosophy, 
and patronized by the favored minority. A word to the 
men of the heights! You and your kind are to teach 
the poorest, the lowest, the weakest, not alone by proxy, 
not by the systems you devise, but you should do some- 
thing for them yourselves, Units must reach units. 
And the units who help are not alone those nearest in 
neighborship. The highest are to lift the lowest, The 
out-of-school mass is to feel the intelligent and sympa- 
thetic touch of the university. The don must find the 
slums. College must reach cottage. The most culti- 
vated must render personal and loving service to those 
most in need. 

The true student who rightly appreciates humanity 
must feel.an interest, a professional interest, in all men 
everywhere. Humility grows as he gains power. He 
finds in the so-called ‘‘lower”’ and “ lowest”’ classes a 
wonderful field for ébservation. 
to nature. They are representatives of a civilization 
that was. Possibly the student’s own ancestry, and that 
not very remote, breathed that heavier atmosphere. He 
may find a solution of some personal problems by a 
better knowledge of the world from which his great- 
great grandfather or some nearer progenitor began to 
rise, 

The people down there are well worth studying. 
They supply most valuable data for psychologist and 
physiologist. They hold surprises for both, surprises of 
a sort that often weaken hypotheses. What sweet love 
one finds for the children down there! What lilies do 
grow in such soil, and to what tests love is subjected! 
Here, too, are hopes and aspirations, not always finely 
told, but true, strong, and far-sighted. There, in the 
rags and under the yoke, one often finds the ethical 
sense, the inevitable conflict, the moral victory, which 
the proud philosopher, the skilled and scornful scientist, 
may well covet. Here are germs of immortality. The 
soul is there,—very far down, to be sure, but one day it 
will stand in royal ranks before the throne. Verily the 
lowest stratum is a fine field for the highest manhood to 
penetrate and investigate. The best is needed to help 
the worst, ‘‘ Moses was learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians,” and yet he was sent to slaves to save 
them. So with Jesus of Nazareth. He was royal and 
from heaven. He tabernacled with the poor and de- 
spised and diseased, with ‘‘ publicans and sinners.” He 
knew the law of ascent, and he descended, and, having got- 
ten as far down as he could, he stooped to wash the feet 
of the fishermen. 

An education that does not make a man willing 
and anxious to help the uneducated is but a one-sided 
and selfish education. 

It is this view that gives such significance to the 
recent movements known as University Settlements: 
“Toynbee Hall,” the old “ Neighborhood Guild” of 
Boston,” the “ Andover House,” the “ Hull House,” and 
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“Chicago University Settlements” at the stock-yards, 
the ‘Epworth House” in Boston,” and the very re- 
markable and rapidly developing “ Prospect Union” in 
Cambridge,—some of these under the patronage of uni- 
versities, and others under churches or private care,—all 
with the same high object in view. 

Jt is well understood that all endeavors in the direc- 
tion we have indicated are of necessity limited, and in a 
sense superficial, But it is not wise to despise the slight, 
the casual, the transient. A moment’s contact may 
transmute into power pre-existing conditions, Think 
what may come from a spoken word,.a clasp of the 
hand, a look, a spark, a seed, a sermon, a book, a single 
act of decision |! 

It is in the association of all those apparently slight 
and inconsequential agencies that we find hope and 
promise of success. Home cannot do all that is to be 
done in the education of society, nor can the public 
school, The church alone is insufficient, and so is the 
press. But when all combine and work to a common 
end, littles become great, one mu!tiplies into a thousand, 
and moments of opportunity and stimulus are extended 
‘into a continuity of influence which guarantees both 
power and permanence. 

‘Good homes, good mothers, good fathers, good schools, 
good teachers, good pastors, good editors, good parlors, 
—give us tnese, and we shall have good legislators to 
enact good Jaws and good officers to executethem. And 
in the meantime there will arise a generation of good 
men, who having the Jaw within, transmuted by a 
divine alchemy into the personal love of whatsoever 
things are good, will have little need of either the legis- 
lative or executive functions ofsociety. Is this optimism? 
It is Christian optimism. 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 
CO 


The Common Scene 
By Theron Brown 


ENEATH the dandelions, 
Unbroken and serene, 
The universal turf unrolls 
Its firmament of green. 


Behind the s'ars eternal, 
More wonderful than they, 
The fields of blue infinitude 
Btretch tranquilly away. 


O single charms that please us, 

’ Tis worthier joy to know 

The boundless bosom where ye feed, 
The pasture where ye grow ; 


And since the sum of beauty 

All beauties must surpass, 

We love the calmness of the heavens, 
The comfort of the grass. 


The sweetness all men worship 
Pertains not here cr there; 

The glory of the Life of life 

Is in its everywhere ; 

And none shall miss its wideness 
Who read with reverent eye, 
Beneath the flowers, behind the stars, 
The greensward and the sky. 


Boston, Muss. 
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Charities in Jerusalem 


\ 
. By the Hon. Selah Merrill, D.D., LL.D., 
Ex-Consul to Jerusalem 


HERE seems to be a general feeling among all 
religious bodies which turn their attention to 
the East, that it is desirable to secure a foothold in 
Jerusalem. Protestants share in this feeling the same 
as all the other religious sects. The desire to “ begin at 
Jerusalem ” may be commendable, but when everybody 
begins there one certain result follows,—namely, the 
supply far exceeds the demand. This enthusiasm to 
help the people, so manifest on every hand, has, in 
course of time, made the people very willing to be 
helped, so that now they expect nothing else. It is a 
fact that a large proportion of the people of Jerusalem 
receive gratuitous aid in one way or another. This is 
not because there exists such terrible poverty, or such 
an unusual degree of suffering, for neither is true of 
the Holy City ; but indiscriminate charity was soon 
found to be a convenient means for securing and retain- 
ing followers. 
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This plan was worked until now everything is free,— 
churehes, schools, hospitals, medical service, medicine, 
and, in many cases, housc-rent and food. No attempt is 
made to conceal the fact that the two great rival bodies, 
the Greeks and the Latins, vie with each other in the 
amount of aid they extend to their respective adherents. 
As I have already hinted, the people like it., Hence, 
when Protestantism appeared there with its principles of 
independence and self-reliance, it did not find immediate 
acceptance, It had far too little of the ‘ loaves-and- 


fishes” element to be popular. To obtain a hearing, 


and, much more, to gain a representation by actual fol- 
lowers, was a difficult task. , Yet Protestantism in Jeru- 
salem to-day is something that can be spoken of with 
pride. Training character under very unfavorable con- 
ditions, developing manhood from very unpromising 
materials, creating life, energy, aspirafion, faith in God 
and efforts for men, out of dull and aimless elements, 
was slow and often discouraging work; still, in half a 
century, wise and faithful men have, in the Master’s 
name and under his blessing, accomplished wonders. 
The influence of Protestantism upon the people, and 
likewise upon the government, is now marked in many 
ways. 

In addition to what has been said, it is necessary, in 
order to understand the charities of the city, to notice 
how society in Jerusalem is organized. This to an 
American is a real curiosity. In our country a city of 
forty thousand inhabitants has its public institutions, 
school-board, sanitary commissioners, improvement so- 
cieties, provision for medical and hospital work, united 
charitable and benevolent enterprises, in which the 
great body of the citizens are interested, and in which 
they take an earnest pride. In Jerusalem nothing of 
the kind exists. Everything is divided by religion. 
Each of the religious orders has surrounded itself by 
walls firmer than those which the legions of Titus de- 
molished. The Moslem despises the Jew, and the Jew 
despises the Moslem, and both hate the Christian. 
Greek, Latin, Armenian, Abyssinian, Copt, Syrian, have 
nothing to do with each other. They have no commu- 
nity of interest. Each sect is by itself, and for itself. 
They have their own churches, schools, cemeteries, and 
separate interests in every other respect. Consequently 
a person unfamiliar with the facts is surprised at the 
number of institutions of different kinds in Jerusalem, 
all of which are under the care of some religious sect, or, 
rather, which seem to be an essential part of these differ- 
ent religious orders. 

Who ever heard of another city of the size of Jerusa- 
Jem which had more than a dozen hospitals? Ifa man, 
say a stranger, is injured, he is first asked what is his 
religion. If he says “ Greek,” he is taken to the Greek 
Hospital; if he says “ Latin,” he is taken to the Catho- 
lic, or, as it is generally called, the “ French ” Hospital. 
The German Hospital, under the care of the Kaiserswerth 
Deaconnesses, in ¢he true spirit of Christianity never 
asks about race, creed, or color, but receives and cares 
alike for any who suffer. 

It is an interesting fact that five of the hospitals enu- 
merated are under Protestant auspices, and that four of 
them are the largest hospitals in the city,—namely, the 
Leper Hospital, the Ophthalmic Ilospital, the Deacon- 
esses’, just mentioned, and the hospital belonging to the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity amongst 
the Jews. The fifth, the Children’s Hospital, is smaller 
because of limited funds, but, in its field, it is a wonder- 


_ ful blessing. 


Within the last decade, the Muhammadans have been 
spurred on by the example of Christians to establish 
schools,—terribly deficient, most of them are, in all that 
pertains to education,—and to renovate their places of 
worship, which everywhere were in a condition of shame- 
fal neglect. Quite recently they have attempted to 
establish a hospital in Jerusalem, and the mere outline 
of the history of the effort shows it to be a farce. They 
had no supplies, and no money to purchase them with; 
they had no funds to pay a physician, and, after six 
years, the three or four patients found there were cared 
for by Christian nurses. For all the care extended to 
the poor, the sick, the helpless, orphans, and suffering 
women and children, Muhammadanism has no share in 
the thanks that are due. Work of this kind is foreign 
to that religion. 

The Jews manage their charities in their own way, 
but in spite of all that they do for their own people, and 
of all that is done for them by Christian societies, there 
are a great many Jewish beggars in the city. Societies 
in different countries in Europe send money annually to 
their representatives in Jerusalem, which is distributed 
by committees or by the rabbis. Every Jew receives 
something, and the certainty of this has no doubt at- 
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tracted many poor Jews totheirancientcity. They receive 
a little from the charity funds, and hope to make up the 
rest of their scanty living in some other way. 

Jews of prominence have told me that the whole sys. 
tem wasacurse, This is strong language, but my own 
observation has convinced me that, in the long run, it 
does the Jews positive harm. If these supplies were to 
cease suddenly, great suffering would ensue, But if 
change could be made gradually, so that, instead of pau- 
perizing the people, they could be led on to self-support, 
itavould be a blessing to thousands. The money of the 
Rothschilds established a hospital for Jews a few years 
since, and the building is a fine one, well located, well 
furnished, having twenty-five beds and an excellent 
resident physician, where everything is gratuitous; yet 
the man has little to do, the beds are not full; for some 
reason the bigoted Jews of the city will not patronize 
this place. To being made cleanly and well cared for 
here, they prefer to saffer in filth elsewhere. 

The reader can hardly expect a detailed account of the 
various methods for helping the poor and the afflicted in 
Jerusalem; but there are certain charities which appeal 
to me in a special manner, and which deserve special 
mention for the work they are doing. Almost no words 
of praise would be extravagant in speaking of the Leper 
Ilospital, and of those who carry iton. There are not 
many lepers about Jerusalem, not nearly so many as is 
generally supposed. No leper is allowed within the city, 
although the contrary is often asserted by careless travel- 
ers. The Moravians, with unselfish and untiring devo- 
tion, have undertaken to care for these wretched people, 
to see that they are cleaned, clothed, fed, and provided 
with a comfortable home. The Leper Hospital, some- 
thing more than one mile from the city, is beautifully 
situated, and overlooks the broad plain of Rephaim, 
dotted with wheat-ficlds, and brilliant with flowers. On 
several occasions I conducted a service with these lepers, 
and they always listened gladly to the story of Christ. 
If to Christians, who are in health and prosperity, who 
are blessed with pleasant homes and kind friends, heaven 
seems attractive, how must it seem to these children of 


God whose bodies are cursed with an incurable and - 


loathsome disease! When they awake in the likeness 
of Him who died for them, their joy will be unspeak- 
able. 

The Children’s Hospital, in its work of caring fur help- 
less, and, in many cases, motherless, infants, appeals to 
our deepest sympathy, while the Ophthalmic Hospital, 
under the care of an able English physician and surgeon, 
isa humane and benevolent enterprise of the noblest 
character. Five thousand or more individual cases are 
treated annually, and to give sight to the blind seems a 
blessed charity to the poor people of Palestine; for, in 
their conditions in life,—without comfortable homes, 
without cleanliness, physicians, or care,—death is cer- 
tainly preferable to a wretched existence in blindness, 

Andover, Mass. 
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The Children and the Church 


By Emma Smuller Carter 


HE problem of the relation of the children to the 
church, and the church to the children, has long 
been a vexed one. Yet it is very easy of solution, and 
has found its solution in methods applied by practical 
men. I am acquainted with a minister of that sort. 
Ile interprets the command to “ preach the gospel to 
every creature” to include even the children of the 
church, and to mean something more than the black- 
board exercises of the infant-class room. He has not 
yet been able to make practicable, for temporary rea- 
sons, that institution which should exist in every Chris- 
tian congregation, the ‘‘ children’s church,”—a service in 
which hymns, prayers, preaching, ali, shall be adapted to 
the comprehension of the child mind, and appeal to the 
child heart. aie 
In the meantime there is, every Sunday morning, 
a children’s sermon, before the “big sermon,” as the 
children call it. They are on hand, the little peo- 
ple, peering about here and there all over the church, 
between the heads and shoulders of the grown-up folk, 
fixing their bright eyes on “ their minister,” with a half- 
proud little consciousness that the early part of the ser- 
vice belongs to them, They repeat the Lord’s Prayer 
with the congregation, in their sweet, lisping voices, and 
join in the singing of the hymns, if not “ with the spirit 
and the understanding,” nor with, it may be, any special 
restriction as to the form of words employed, yet with a 
lang power whicli is sometimes appalling to relatives and 
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fiends in adjacent pews when a sudden drop of the 
organ or the close of the hymn surprises some little wor- 
shiper still in the full exercise of his vocal powers. But 
no one is especially disturbed, and the relief to animal 
spirits is incalculable. Indeed, the dignity and decorum 
of the sanctuary, with all its elegant accessories of artis- 
tic music, delicate frescoes, soft-treading carpets, richly 
shaded light, and all the inexpressible smoothness of a 
well-ordered service, may be demonstrably maintained 
with a child under five years of age in every pew. 

And with what interest and quickness of comprehen- 
sion they listen to lessons from the blessed Book that 
was meant for us all,—the history, the biography, the 
poetry, the prophecy, and the beautiful Gospel narra- 
tive! Just the same old texts that the fathers and 
mothers have heard preached upon all their lives, full of 
child lessons, suggesting vivid illustrations from ‘child 
life, and laying down, with unmistakable simplicity and 
directness, Christian principles for the formation of 
child character. 

With what clear perception and ready application 
such sermons are received! How they are preached 
over again by the little hearer in the afternoon, it may 
be, to a family of dolls, seated as a waiting congregation ! 
How the lessons are applied throughout the week, and 
Christian doctrine, embodied in some easily remembered 
story, carried into the every-day life of the nursery, the 
kindergarten, and the primary-classroom{ That preach- 
ing may thus become teaching, and the pastor become 
the teacher, intelligently and effectively, of the little 
ones, is shown by the constant application of the Sun- 
day’s sermon in the week-day life, in the reference made 
to it at home with the parents, in the growth of Chris- 
tian character plainly discernible in these little lives, and 
in the early desire to be received into membership with 
the church. 

The help to parents and Sunday-school teachers in the 
training of the children, afforded by this kind of work’ 
on the part of the pastor, is simply incalculable. This 
pastor chooses his texts along the line of the Sunday- 
school lessons, keeping two or three months in advance 
of the school. Teachers take notes in preparation, and 
the repetition of the lesson comes with added emphasis 
to the young minds that, in many instances, retain a 
remembrance of the sermon, 

But, last and best, the habit of church-going is early 
formed and fostered. I fancy I hear some mother of a 
brood of nervous nestlings saying, “ That may do for 
other people’s children, but it ngver would answer for 
ours. They are too uneasy. Before the subscquent ser- 
vice was ended, they would allbe frightfully fidgety. I 
shall have to wait until the regular children’s church is 
instituted.” Nevertheless, if the subsequent sermon be 
of the proper half-hour length,.and the parents wise 
enough to provide, for the very youngest children, some 
innocent and unobtrusive means of diversion, the difii- 
culties can be easily overcome. And there is the restful 
little siesta, during which the grown-up people lisien 
undisturbed, and the angels take care of the children. 

The children be!ong to the church, and the church 
should belong to the children, It is all quite feasible, 
quite proper, altogether delightful, and contains possi- 
bilities of great and growing blessing. 

Williamsport, Pa. 


FOR CHILDRENS TONE 


A Better Way 


By Roberta Franklin Ballard 


RED STANTON had been at home all day with a 

bad cold. The day had seemed so long, and, in 

the afternoon, mama had an engagement that took her 

out, and he wandered restlessly from room to room in 

search of something with which to amuse himself. At 

last, he stood at the front window, watching the busy 
street below. 

Suddenly his attention was arrested. Up the steep 
street, in front of the house, came a horse and wagon, 
with the driver walking at the side. 

It was a heavy load, and the horse was either unable 
or unwiiling to pull it up the hill, and now had stopped 
with what looked like a determination of staying where 
it was. 

The driver coaxed a little, with 2 pull xt the reins, but 
the horse did not stir. 


. 
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Then Fred expected to see him try what his whip 
would do. He hated to see a whip used on a horse, so 
he partly turned from the window. But, apparently, 
this driver had no such thought; indeed, Fred could not 
see he had any whip with him. 

After a moment, seeing it was useless, the driver 
stopped the coaxing, and looked about until he found 
two large stones, which he put at the back of the wheels 
to prevent the wagon slipping down hill. 

Then he walked around to the horse’s head, and began 
to pet it, smoothing its head and face, talking all the 
while in low tones to it, all of which seemed to be new 
treatment to this horse. Fred noticed how it would turn 
its eyes to look at the driver with such real surprise in 
its glance. 

The horse was rested a little time, then, with an en- 
couraging word, the man started him off. 

The horse walked a half-dozen steps, and again stopped. 
Once more the stones were used to brace the wagon, and 
the horse was rested, with the same gentle treatment. 
He seemed to appreciate it more this time, and turned 
his head with what Fred thought a “thank you” nod 
to his master. 

After another rest, they started. The hill was long 
and steep, and the load heavy, and six times, did the 
boy count, the horse was rested and petted before the 
long climb was made. 

Never a harsh word, not a jerk of the reins, much less 
a blow, nothing but kindness and encouragement did 
it receive in all that long pull up hill. Toward the last, 
the poor animal seemed grateful for the kind words, 
and, one could see, was putting forth his every effort to 
do his best. 

You can hardly understand the boy’s feelings as he 
watched them. He loved horses, and so often his boyish 
heart swelled with indignation at the harsh treatment 
they received. His eyes sparkled with admiration as 
they followed the driver up the street. 

‘“* That’s the first decent treatment I’ve seen in a good 
while,” he burst out, boy fashion, “I wish I knew who 
the man was, I’d like to tell him what one boy thinks of 
him, ‘ Miller & Gorman, Marble Works,’—that was on 
the wagon. I’ve a notion to writesa little note, and let 
them know how their horses are treated... I wonder if 
they wou'd think it pertin me,—I’m onlya boy. Never 
mind; I'll sign my name Frederick Stanton, and they 
won’t know whether I’m big or little.” 

Nevertheless, it was with a half-frightened thump at 
his heart he wrote the brief note, telling of the kind 
treatment he had witnessed, and I am sure he was more 
than a little surprised that the return mail brought to 
him one of those large envelopes that big firms delight to 
use, with the firm name conspicuously printed in one 
corner of it. Rather eagerly he tore it open: 


DEAR SIR: 

Yours at hand. The firm belongs to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and are always glad to 
know of their employees showing kindness to dumb animals, 
The case to which you called attentioa has been noted, and wiil 
be commended, Respectfully, 

MILLER & GORMAN. 


“T think that isa real nice letter,—don’t you, mama? ” 
Fred asked, as he finished it. ‘They did not mind my 
writing atall. Indeed, I think they rather liked know- 
ing about their man being so kind. I hope the driver 
will like being ‘commenced,’” he added, with a little 
laugh. 

And I wish the boy could have been down at that big 
office when Mr. Miller, the senior member of the firm, 
who had opened and read his little note, and, I think, 
had not been so much deceived by the ‘‘ Frederick ” 
after all, spoke the kind words of commendation. Then 
he could have seen how much that driver liked being 
“ commended,” 

He was very much: surprised, and his face flushed with 
confusion as he mumbled out some words about always 
trying to be good to the horses. The hill was hard, and 
he had helped a little. He did not have much use fora 
whip ever. Ile believed a few kind words would go 
farther with a horse any day than a whipping. 

But life does not have so many bright places in it to 
this hard-working man, that these kind words from his 
employer did not mean a great deal to him, and would 
linger for many days as a pleasant memory. 

Ile has wondered, over and over, who it was saw him 
that day help his horse up the hill. And though he will 
never know, the thoucht sometimes comes to him as an 
incentive, as it has come to many others, that “no man 
liveth to himself,” and that every life, however humble, 
may touch and influcnce some other life for good. 


DPaltimore, Md. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editoris always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful it any department of 
the Sunday-school. Questions of general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these columns, 


._-o- 
Explain to the Children 
By E. B. P. 


| Fe one who has tried for years to learn how to. make 

children understand the precious truths of the 
Bible suggest to others the necessity for explaining even 
familiar words in the Sunday-scho6l lessons. In a class 
of sixteen boys and girls, from six to ten years of age, 
the definitions given to “ strive to enter in,” “ he that is 
faithful,” and “ fared sumptuously,” were so very absurd 
that the teacher could with difficulty restrain the amuse- 
ment they called forth. The best definition given to 
“fared sumptuously ”.was ‘‘ had a fine house to live in.” 

The Sunday-school lessons and songs are an unmean- 
ing repetition of words to most of the children, even 
those from intelligent families. A little girl who at- 
tended a Sunday-school in the vicinity of the writer 
asked her mother, upon her return from the church, 
“Do you think it is nice to sing about bed-clothes at 
Sunday-school? ” 

“Of course not. Why do you ask such a question?” 

“ Because, mother, they sang about bringing in the 
sheets [sheaves] this evening, and I thought if the 
teachers could sing about sheets I could too, so I sang 
as loud as any of the rest.” 

After the close of the Sunday-school in a Kentucky 
town not far distant, a mother asked a bright little girl 
what sort of a school they had. 

“Oh! we had a splendid school, except that Jesus was 
not there.” 

‘Jesus not there! Jlow do you know that, dear?” 

‘Because he was out calling, ind, of course, he was 
not there.” 

“What makes you think he was out calling?” 

“Because they sang it over and over: ‘ Jesus is call- 
ing, is calling to-day.’ ” 

Would it not be well for the superintendent to read 
the hymns aloud, and explain them in language simple 
enough for undeveloped minds to understand? 


oro> 
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In the opinion of many superinten- 
dents, the most practicable way of 
grading in the Sunday-school is by 
short supplemental lessons. Recently the salaried super- 
imtendent of the Central Presbyterian Sunday-school in 
Rochester, New York, the Rev. E. P. Armstrong, has 
prepared and put into use a complete sct of supplementary 
lessons in ou‘line for the primary, junior, intermediate, 
and senior departments. As now printed in tlfe Central 
Church News, the outlines fill seven octavo pages, Inthe 
primary department, for children under eight years, the 
lessons are the Lord’s Prayer, the Beatitudes, the Ten 
C mmandments, Psalms 1, 23, and 100, and two hymns: 
““My country, ’tis of thee,” and ‘‘ Onward, Christian 
soldiers.” In the junior department there are outline 
lessons in Lible history, the Old Testament in four 
periods of a thousand years each, and the New Testa- 
ment in one period of a hundred years, the details being 
arranged in three columns of persons, events, and places, 
Following are points on Bible geography; four Bible 
passages, three hymns, and the Aposties’ Creed, to be 
memorized; ‘“‘Some of the names cf Jesus,” and the 
In 
»'ars from twelve to 
sixteen, the Bible is taken up by the books in their 
order, in six columns, headed “‘ Book,” “ Chief Thought,” 
“ Author,” “‘ Date,” “ Place,” and *‘ Contents,” the latter 
being stated in not more than six words, After this 
come lessons on the manuscripts and translations, and 
drills iii Bible Liography, geography, and history. Chris- 


Four Grades 
of Supplemental 
Lessons 


names and a brief characterization of the eposties. 


the intermediate department, for sch« 


tian church history is sugzested in four periods, with four 
columns of person<, events, dates, and placcs) including 
modern missions. ive Scripture passages and four 






































































































































































































































































































hymns are assigned to be memorized. In the senior 
department, for scholars from sixteen to twenty, special 
studies in Bible institutions, symbols, characters, harmo- 
nies, and topics are outlined; also characteristics of the 
history, government, and doctrine of the denomination, 
and closing with present questions of revivals and the 
institutional church. 
—— 


An invitation form for distribution 
in Sunday-school work cannot replace 
the personal word, yet it has its own 
supplementary value. One in use in St. Luke’s Reformed 
Sunday-school of Trappe, Pennsylvania, devised by the 
assistant superintendent, W. F. Longacre, is comprehen- 
sive in scope. It is a printed leaflet, with two blank 
lines at the top for the name find addre-s of any one 
invited, and two at the bottom for the name and address 
of officer, teacher, or scholar inviting. The Sunday- 
school hour of meeting is mentioned, and below are 
these amplifications : 


Amplified 
Invitations 


( Song.—See Psalms 95, 96, 98, 100, 150; Colos- 
sians 3 : 16. 
Bible study.—See 2 Timothy 3: 16, 17; 2: 15; 
John 5: 39; Acts 17 : 10-12. 
Prayer.—See 1 Thessalonians 5:17; 1 Timothy 
2:8; Matthew 21: 21, 22; Psalms 119: 
18; 25:4, 5. 


OBJECTS 


Are earnestly invited to come. 
Will be heartily welcomed, 


YOu Will be highly benefited. 
BRING 


Your friends.—See John 1 : 35-51. 
Your Bible.—See Ephesians 6 : 
12, 13. 


17; Hebrews 4 : 


Promptly—if you can; but don’t stay away alto- 
gether if you can’t. 

Prepared—and you will enjoy the exercises more. 

Regularly—thus encourgging the work, and receiv- 
inig a greater blessing. 


COME 


Jam Read the Sunday -school chapter, Nehemiah 8. 


- 


Penny funds have repeatedly found 
favor in Sunday-school work. They 
are usually managed by men of the church as a volun- 
tary service in benevolent work, In some instances the 
care of a fund has grown to such proportions.as to neces- 
sitate one or two salaried officers. The Middle Reformed 
Dutch Sunday-school of New York City has a “‘ Penny 
Provident Fund ” that is open for deposits on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, and has several hundred 
depositors. It is stated that ‘‘the object of the fund is to 
inculcate habits of providence and thrift among young 
and old; and it aims to do what savings-banks do not 
do,—invite savings of small sums less than one dollar. 
When a few dollars have been saved, depositors are 
invited and assisted to open an account in some savings- 
bank where interest can be earned. They are then 
encouraged to again continue to save small amounts in 
the fund, and later to make another deposit in the 
savinga-bank. Deposits are receipted for by stamps 
' attached to a stamp-card,—a system widely used in 
England and other countries.” This fund is one of more 
than three hundred “ stations,” in and about New York 
City, of the general penny provident fund fostered by the 
Charity Organization Society. The plan is both educa- 
tional and remedial. 


Penny Funds 























New Applications of Old Rules 
By Alexander H. Robbins 


TEACHER has, or should have, two ideals of 
immediate success: first, a regular. attendance; 
second, au instructive lesson,—both of which should 
contribute to the ultimate success, the formation of 
Christian character. I shall give one rule for the attain- 
ment of each ideal that I have found quite successful. 
Rale Number One: Develop a class spirit. This I 
believe to be the mast satisfactory method of promoting 
a large and regular attendance; and its usefulness is 
limited’ only by the ingenuity and tactfulness of the 
teacher. If you would arouse the strongest and most 
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responsive passions of youth, appeal first to the ambition, 
then to the imagination. The first passion is the key- 
note to rule one; the second, to rule two. 

My class is an organization. We have a secretary, a 
treasurer, and a librarian, the last-named officer having 
charge of the disttibution of song-books, lesson-sheets, 
and papers that are used in theschool. They areelected 
every quarter on the record of their attendance, the one 
that has attended most regularly becoming secretary ; 
next, treasurer; next, librarian; the.outgoing officers, 
however, not being included in the competition of the 
succeeding quarter. If two should have attended with 
equal regularity, the question of precedence is soon 
decided by a comparison of records of the preceding 
quarter, This creates a friendly rivalry, keeps up a 
good attendance, and inspires the scholars with a feeling 
that they are of some importance, 

Another application of this rule, of inestimable advan- 
tage, will give every child something to @o. Nothing 
will develop Christian character more cfficviently than 
individual effort. 

The mission school to which my afternoon class 
belongs has never distributed story-papers among the 
children, as is the custom elsewhere. One Sunday I 
called the class together to find out whether they wished 
to subscribe for such a paper. The reply was strongly 
affirmative. I procured sample copies of the various 
publications. We examined them, and finally decided 
on the one that suited us best. We raised the money 
among ourselves, aund.took the paper; and I doubt jot 
that they read that paper with greater relish, if not with 
greater profit, than wou'd have been the case had they 
obtained it withvut an effort. 

On another occasion we decided that our class, which 
was already a large one, should be the largest in the school. 
I had continually impressed upon them that the best 
they could do for Jesus was to introduce him to some- 
body else. I urged them to make a special effurt for the 
following Sunday. They did. The accommodations 
were sadly uncqual to the emergency, and many and 
frequent were the raids I was compelled to make upon 
adjacent classes for chairs, We spread backward to the 
windows aud outward over the aisles, a little Sunday- 
school all by ourselves, But our purpose was accom- 
plished. We were the largest class in the schwo! that 
day, and the superiutendent came around iu the after- 
noon and told us so. 

On still another occasion, shortly after the incident I 
have just related, one of the girls, about ten years of age, 
an active member of the church and of the Junior Ep- 
worth League, with whose methods she had become 
acquainted, proposed something that I had never thought 
of before. She said, “ Mr. Robbins, cain’t we have a 
Lookout Committee?” Then she went on to explain 
that a Lookout Committee should be composed of three 
or four of the girls, who would each week visit those of the 
class who had been absent the Sunday previous, and 
interest each other in the success of the class. Of course, 
I accepted the suggestion wiih great pleasure, and the 
committee is doing noble service, with that little girl as 
president. 

Such are a few applications of a rule that seems capa- 
ble of almost indefinite application. If we plan for 
Christ with the same energy and enthusiasm with which 
we manage our business affairs, success will be ours. 

Rule Number Two: Be simple and interesting in your 
presentation of the lesson. In the study of the lesson I 
never make use of that almost universal practice of read- 
ing verse after verse, and passing a running comment 
upon each, Such practice, I fear, only leaves the mind 
of the child in a state of utmost confusion. But, should 
the lesson be in narrative form, I tell the story myself 
as simply and as vividly as possible, then stop, and let it 
sink deeply into the mind of the child. For instance, if 
the subject for the day were “ Daniel in the Lions’ Den,” 
I would tell that story with all the imaginative power I 
could command. I would dwell on the noble courage of 
Daniel, and God’s wonderful protection of him, but 
would make no attempt whatever to point out its appli- 
cation at that time. Suffice it that the picture were 
plainly and indelibly photographed. 

But should the lesson, as is often the case, be in 
argumentative form, a form that is very uninteresting in 
all its literalness to the child mind, then it is that our 
narrative lessons show their true usefulness. Suppose 
the lesson of the hour were from one of the Epistles. 
There are probably three or four good lessons that might 
be drawn from the passage at hand. I study it carefully, 
and pick out one, and only one. I find one, possibly, on 
the necessity of courage, I picture several cases where 
courage might be needed in a child’s life, then refer them 
to the story of Daniel. Immediately the picture of 





- in the primary department. 
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Daniel in the lions’ den is revived. . All know the stor, 
perfectly, and away they go, interrupting each other in 
their eagerness to tell it. I then draw the connection 
between the story and its application, and the lesson | 
will remain as long as the story rentains,—forever. The 
lesson itself, to use a homely phrase, might have gone in 
one ear and out at the other, but, associated with an 
imperishable picture of the memory, it will weave itself 
into the very character of the child. 

Tt is this fact that has made fiction the most potent 
and popular force in literature. The mind associates 
everything with pictures. The Greeks recognized that 
fact in their wonderful mythology. Christ himself 
recognized it in his inimitable parables. With divine 
understanding he saw the weakness of argument, and 
showed that the best foundation for truth is life itsel*, 
He might have preached all day on the love of God, but, 
in all reverence, I doubt whether such a sermon would 
have had one-half the influence of that grand, simple 
picture of the prodigal son. 

Now a word in regard to the conversion of your class. 
As I have intimated, I never say much in class on that 
subject. I never preach. But sometimes I tell them a 
story,—a story of deep pathos or power, like the ‘‘ Death 
of Little Nell,” for instance, to my class of girls, or that 
of the little “Sick Scholar” to my class of boys. And 
ofttimes, upon the conclusion of such a story, many little 
eyes will be wet with tears and many little hearts trem- 
bling with emotion. But, while they should not be too 
frequent, such stories will serve to’ reach every tender 
feeling and bring out every noble quality in the child. 
For this purpose invaluable suggestions will be found in 
The Sunday School Times under the head of Illustrative 
Applications. 

Then, again, very often I walk home with my scholars 
privately, and urge upon them to join the church. That 
is the highest ambition I have for them; and I rejoice in 


, the fact that many of them, though only from eight to 


twelve years of age, have taken that decisive step. Let 
us gather the boys and girls into the church while they 
are young, and while their hearts are impressible to the 
truth. Don’t say that they cannot keep all the rules. 
Do you keep them all? Suffer them, encourage them, 
to come in, and “‘ forbid them not.” Let us work, and 
pray for them with a constant recognition of our great 
responsibility, remembering that the grandest results fur 
God and his kingdom will be achieved, not so much by 
the conversion of this generation as in the training of 
the next. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Old methods may ve impossible in 
new conditions, in Sunday-school 
work as in other work. If new ventures must be tried, 
there is an advantage in doing so with decision and 
pluck. Who knows that you may not be finding new 
paths for others to follow? At a time when it was 
almost universal for the primary department to be taught 
by one teacher, and not divided into classes, the superin- 
tendent of a Sunday-school in the South needed a leader 
After careful consideration, 
he selected the one of all others for the position, She 
had a class of well-grown girls in the Sunday-school, © 
who rebelled at the thought of her leaving them. What 
could she do in this emergency? She quickly decided 
to adopt what, in her experience, was a new method. 
Accepting the appointment on condition that she should 
be free to act as she chose, she took her whole class with 
her, divided the primary class into eight smaller classes, 
and ‘gave one in charge of each girl. The girls taught 
the lesson to their classes, and she reviewed it afterward 
with the whole department. The old way was not feasi- 
ble, but the new way met the’ need, as it has since in 
more than one instance in other schools. Facing a 
difficulty bravely, and trying to overcome it, has often 
produced surprising results in Sunday-sehool work. 


Finding New Paths 


_——— 


No class, no individua. scholar, is 
quite like another. The teacher’s 
preparation for teaching must be 
more than general. It must have specific needs and 
ends in view; it must take account of the characteristics 
of that particular class, its limitations and its possibilities 
of development, its present powers of perception and re- 
ception, its weakness and its strength, its frivolity and 
its seriousness.  “‘ What does my own class need this 
time?” is the teacher’s prayerful question in preparation. 
‘The scholars must be studied first in order to successful 
lesson-study. 


Lesson Preparation 
Adapted to the Class 
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Lesson Calendar 
* Third Quarter, 1896 









1. July 5.—David. King of Judah........... 2 Sam. 2: 1-l 
2. July 12.—David, King over All Israel.............00--ssssse-seres 28am. 5: 1-12 
3. July 19.—The Ark Brought to Jerusalem... 2Sam.6: 1-12 
4. July 26. —God’s Promises tO David.......0.cscsssereseesereeerene 2 Sam. 7: 4-16 
5. August 2.—David’s Kindness......... evcteone eonsssoecsooeoscecceenecen 2 Sam, 9: 1-13 
6. August 9.—David's Victories......., 2 Sam. 10: 8-19 
7. August 16.—David’s Confession and 20 tech ee eoescoecnceses Psa, 32: 1-11 
8. August 23.—Absalom’s Rebellion... sessed SAM, 15: 1-12 


9. August 30.—Absalom's Defeat and 

caste csccsasccasesssesepies ..2 Sam.18 : 9-17, 32, 33 
10. September 6.—David's Love for God's House 1 Chron, 22: 6-16 
11, September 13.—Davit's Gratitude to GOd............0..0000 2 Sam, 22; 40-51 
12, September 20.—Destructive Vices.............csseseseeeereees POV, 16 : 22-33 
13. September 27.—Review. 


’ KA™ 
Qutline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


oH 
Study 9.—David Recovers the 
Kingdom 
2 Samuel 17 ; 1 to 20: 22. 





I, CrITICcIsM. 


This study continues through the remarkably vivid first- 
hand narrative of David’s experiences. Note the detail of 
17 : 15-23 or 18:7 to 19:8. No mere historian would be 
capable of it. Perhaps taken from the narrative of “ Nathan 
the prophet” (1 Chron. 29 : 29). 


II. ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 


Absalom holds a council as soon as he comes to Jerusalem. 
Ahithophel advises prompt pursuit, but Hushai cleverly per- 
suades the assembly to delay (17: 1-14). Warned through 
Jonathan, David crosses the Jordan and enters Mahanaim 
(17 : 15-29), where he is loyally welcomed. After an inter- 
val, during which Absalom was crowned (19: 10), and his 
army levied and officered, and David’s army collected and 
organized (18: 1), Absalom crosses the Jordan (17 : 24-26). 
A battle ensues in Gilead, resulting in the defeat and death 
of Absalom (18 ;: 2-18). Apprised of Absalom’s death, David 
gives vent to uncontrollable grief (18 : 19-33), until Joab 
roughly recalls him to a sense ®f his duty to the nation 
(19: 1-8). The northern tribesmen are the first to propose 
to escort the king honorably back to his capital (19 : 9, 10), 
but David urges Judah to act also (19: 11-14). So promptly 
did Judah act that the northern tribes were largely fore- 
stalled (19 : 40-43), much to their anger. Sheba started 
another revolt, which was quickly subdued by Joab (20). 
So the king once more ruled over all Israel. 


IIl. Topics ror Stupy. 


1. David's Power of Inspiring Loyal Love. 
serves to prove it. Such acrisis ‘at hand. David’s murder 
coolly discussed (comp. 17: 2 with 18:5). (2.) The many 
instances of devoted Joyalty,—lIitai, the foreign mercenary 
(15 : 19-21); Hushai, the d'plomat (15: 32-37); Jonathan 
and Ahimaaz, the young priests (17:17); the peasant woman 
(17 : 18-20) ; the faithful and sturdy Gileadites and Ammon- 
ites (17 : 27-29); the soldiers (18:3). It wasa matter of life 
and death with each one. (3.) Such devotion argues strongly 
for the really noble and admirable qualities of the king. 

2. David's Campaign. (1.) H's shrewd measures; for 
example, the use of Hushai and of the young priests, his 
retreat across the Jordan, his arrangement (18 : 1, 2) of his 
fighting force, the battle-ground chosen (18: 6-8). (2) The 
ruthless good judgment of his general, Joab (18: 14; 19: 
5-7). Consider the man, his thorough loyalty to David, his 
indispensability, his total lack of delicacy or reserve, his 
resolute and independent will. No wonder he was a thorn! 
(3.) The quickness of its close. Absalom being dead, there 
was no excuse for fighting longer. (4.) The real extent of 
the rebellion. Was it, as Renan says (“Ilistory,” Vol. II, 
p. 65), “a domestic quarrel in which the men of Judah only 
took part”? 2 Samuel 15:6,10; 16:15, etc., are not whol!y 
decisive. (5.) David's error of judgment. He identified 
himself with a faction, and nearly wrecked his kingdom per- 
manently. 

3. Sheba’s Rebellion. (1.) Its origin. Jealousy, fanati- 
cism, ambition of the leader. (2.) Its rapid termination. 
Lacked determined support, and was not allowed to gain 
headway (2 Sam. 20:6). Joab’s leadership could not be 
resisted by the warriors of Israel when he appeared among 
them (20:14). (3.) Its chief significance,—in showing that 


(1.) A crisis 


the nation was not yet welded into one people, and in 
demonstrating, nevertheless, the power of Joab and, David 
in the nation, 
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Lesson 9, August 30, 1806 
Absalom’s Defeat and Death 


GoipEeN Text: The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous : 
but the way of the ungodly shall perish.—Psa. 1: 6. 


(2 Sam. 18: 9-17, 32, 33. Memory verses: 32, 33.) 
Read 2 Samuel 17 and 18 


COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 


9 { And Ab’sa-lom mettheser- 9 And Absalom chanced to 
vants of David. And Ab’sa-lom meet the servants of David. 
rode upon a mule, and the mule And Absalom rode upon his 
went under the thick boughs of mule, and the mule went 
a great oak, and his head under the thick boughs of a 
caught hold of the oak,and he great ‘oak, and his head 
was taken up between the heaven caught hold of the oak, and he 
and the earth ; and the mule that was taken up bet ween the hea- 
was under him went away. ven and the earth; and the 

10 And a certain man saw i/, 10 mule that wasunder him went 
and told J6’ab, and said, Behold, on. And a certain man saw it, 
Isaw Ab’sa-lom hanged in an and told Joab, and said, Be- 
oak, hold, I saw Absalom hanging 

11 And J6/ab said unto theman 11 inan oak. And Joab said unto 
that told him, And, behold, thou the man that told him, And, 
sawest him, and why didst thou beho!d, thou sawest it, and 
not smite him there to the why didst thou not smite him 
ground? and I would have given there to the ground? and I 
thee ten shekels of silver, and a would have given thee ten 
girdle. pieces of silver,and a girdle. 

12 Andtheman said untoJé6’ab, 12 And the man said unto Joab, 
Though I should receive a thou- Though I should receive a 
sand shekels of silver in mine thousand pieces of silver in 
hand, yet would I not put forth mine hand, yet would I not 
mine hand against the king's put forth mine hand against 
son: for in our hearing the king the king's son: for in our 
charged thee and A-bish’a-I and hearing the king charged 
It’ta-i, saying, Beware that none thee and Abishai and Ittai, 
touch the young man Ab’sa-lom. saying, *Beware that none 

13 Otherwise I should have touch the young man Absa- 
wrought falsehood against mine 13 lom. Otherwise if I had 
own, life ; for there is no matter dealt falsely against *his life, 
hid from the king, and thou thy- (and there is no matter hid 
se'f wouldest have set thyself from the king,) then thou thy- 
against me. self 4 wouldest have stood aloof 

14 Then said Jé’ab, I may not 14 Then said Joab, I may not 
tarry thus with thee. And he tarry thus with thee. And he 
took three dar's in his hand, and took three § darts in his hand, 
thrust them through the heart of and thrust them throvgh the 
Ab’sa-lom, while he was yet alive heart of Absalom, while he 
in the midst of the oak. was yet alive in the midst of 

15 And ten young men that 15 theoak. And ten young men 
bare J6’ab’s armour compassed that bare Joab’s armour com- 
about and smote Ab’sa-lom, and passed about and smote Absa- 
slew him. 16 lom, and slew him. AndJoab 

16 And J6’ab blew the trumpet, blew the trumpet, and the peo- 
and the people returned from pur- ple returned from pursuing 
suing after Is’ra-el : for J6’ab held after Israel: for Joab *held 
back the people. 17 back the people. And they 

17 And they took Ab’sa-lom, took Absalom, and cast him 
and cast him into a great pit in into the great pit in the forest, 
the wood, and laid a very great and raised over him a very 
heap of stones upon him: and great heap of stones: and 
all Is’ra-el fled every one to his all Israel fled every one to 
tent. $2 his tent....And the king 

. ° . ° ° said unto the Cushite, Is it 
well with the young man 
Absalom? And the Cushite 
answered, The enemies of my 
lord the king, and all that rise 


a 


ou 


~) 


$82 And the king said unto 
Ci’shi, Je the young man Ab’sa- 
lom safe? And Ci’shi answered, 
The enemies of my lord the king, 
and all that rise against thee to up against thee to do thee hurt, 
do thee hurt, be as thatyoung mar $3 be asthat youngmanis. And 
is. the king was much moved, 

33 ¢ And the king was much an‘ went up to the chamber 
moved, and went up to the cham- over the gate, and wept: and 
ber over the gate, and wept : and as he went, thus he said, O my 
as he went, thus he said, O my son Absalom,my son, my son 
son Ab’sa-lom! my son, my son Absalom! would God I had 
Ab’sa-lom ! woul:l God I had died died for thee, O Absalom, my 
for thee, O Ab’sa-lom, my son, my son, my son! 
son ! 





1 Or, terebinth 2 Tleb. Have a care, whosoever ye be, of &r. 
reading is, my. 4 Ur, wouldest have set thy elf against me 
6Or, spared | Verse 33 is Ch. xix. lin Het. | 

The American Revisers would substitute “ 


hand” (twice) in verse 12 
KY 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


8 Another 
5 Heb. staves. 


my hand” fur “ mine 


God’s Care of His Chosen. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QuaRTER: He chose Duvid also 
his servant, and took him from the sheepfolds.—Psa. 78 : 70. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: 


Lesson Topic: Delivering from Malicious Schemes. 


f s. The Conspirator’s Disaster, vs. 9-13. 


OUTLINE : 2. The Conspirator’s Death, vs. 14-17, 32, 33. 


Daity Ilome Reaprnas: 
M.—2 Sam. 18: 1-8. David's anxiety for Absaiom. 
T.—2 SAM. 18: 9-17. Absalom's defeat and death. 
W.—2 Sam. 18: 19-33. David's grief. 
T.—2 Sam. 19: g-1g. David's return. 
F.—Psa. 52: 1-9. Desiruc ion of the ungodly. 
S.—Matt. 15 : 1-9. Honor to parents. 
S.—Prov. 4: 14-27. Counsel to the young 
(These Home Readings are the selection of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


~ 


Lesson Analysis 


I. THE CONSPIRATORS DISASTER, 
1. Snared in his Plight : 
His head caught hold of the oak (9) 


Therefore shall his calamity come sudde nly (Prov. 6 : 15). 
So are the sous of men snared in an evil time (Eccl. 9 se 


‘summit, and made their way to the Jordan valley. 


2. Discovered by his Pursuers : 
A certain man saw it, and told Joub (10). 
Be sure your sin will find you ont (Num, 82 : 2%). 
A bird of the air sha!l carry the voice (Eccl. 10 ; 20), 
3- Doomed by his Captor : 
Joab said, ... Why didst thou not smite him? 7 ) 
Saul anid, . Thou shalt surely die, Jonathan (1 Sam. 14: 44). 
Herod . ,'. commanded that they should be put to death (Acts 12; 19). 
4: Shielded by his Pather : 
ah king charged, ... Beware that none touch the young man 
2). 


Deal gently for my sake with the young man (2 Sam. 18 ; 5), 
Like as a father pitieth his children (Psa. 105 ; 13), 


II, THE CONSPIRATOR’S DEATH, 
1. The Death : 


Ten young men... smote Absalom, and slew him (15), 


Absalom, whom we anointed over us, is dead (2 Sam. 19 ; 10), 
The way of the wicked sha!l perish (Psa, 1 : 6). 


2. The Truce: 
Joab blew the trumpet, and the people returned (16). 


Joab blew the trumpet, and all the people stood still (2 Sam. 2 : 28} 
He blew the trumpet, and they were dispersed (2 Sum. 20 ; 22), 


3. The Burial : 
They ... cast him into the great pit in the forest (17). 


They suteed over him a great heap of stones (Josh. 7 ; 26), 
Slew them, and cast them into the midst of tie pit (Jer. 41: 7). 


4- Tne Lament : 
The king was much moved, .,. and wept (33), 


Behold, the king weepeth and mourneth for Absalom (2 Sam. 19 : 1), 
They shall mourn, ... as one mourneth for his only son (Zech, 


12: 10). 
OB 


Verse 9.—‘‘ His head caught hold of the oak."’ 
prinee ; (2) The impending tree ; (3) The fatal arrest. 

Vei.e 11.—"* Why didst thou not smite him?” (1) Doom deservedg 
(2) Opportunity offered ; (3) Hesitation condemned, 

Verse 15.—*‘ Ten young men. 
(1) The helpless prince; 
ous death. 

Verse 17.—" They... cast him into the great pit,... and raised 
over hima... heap of stones.’’ (1) The traitor’sdeath; (2) The dis- 
honored burial; (8) The rude memorial. 

Verse 33.—‘* Would God I had died for thee!’’—(1) Absalom’s 
wicked career; (2) Absalom's sad end; (3) David's bitter grief; (@ 
David's unavailing lament. 


(1) The fleeing 


. smote Absalom, and slew him.” 


KAS 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D 


Lesson Surroundings 


EAD 2 Samuel 15-19, looking up on the map all the 
places mentioned. 

When Absalom approached Jerusalem he had an army at 
command (2Sam.17:1). He had in his power two hundred 
prominent citizens (15:11), whom he could hold as host- 
ages. David might have made a defense, but he preferred 
to sacrifice his present interests, rather than subject Jerusa- 
lem to the. horrors of fighting, and he therefore evacuated 
the citv. With him went lis wives and household ser- 
vants, his paid troops (15 : 16-22), some public men, some 
citizens, most of his veteran “mighty men” (17:8). They 
crossed the Kidron, ascended the Mount of Olives, passed the 
On the 
way David made arrangements, through Hushai and others, 
for securing the better information that would enable him to 
decide what to do. It was the early harvest season (17 : 19, 
28), and the river was in flood (Josh. 3: 15), and difficult to 
cross. Had Ahithophel’s advice (17: 1-14) been fullowed, 
David and his disheartened men would have been crushed. 
Hushai’s appeal to Absalom’s overweeing self-esteem secured 
a delay by which David was enabled to cross the Jordan, and 
establish himself at Mahanaim, Ishbosheth’s old capital, and 
‘that region rallied around him. Absalom gathered an army, 
and crossed into the Jand of Gilead (17 : 24, 26). David did 
not wait to be attacked, but sent out his forces from some 
city, probably Mahanaim, to take the offensive (18: 1-64). 
The decisive battle, certain incidents of which constitute the 
lesson, was fought “in the forest of Ephraim ” (18: 65-17), at 
a point whence a direct route t» Mahanaim lay through the 
kikkar ; that is, the widened southern third of the Jordan 

valley (18: Commentators differ as to the location, I 

su:pect that sume portion of the Ephraimite half of the val- 
ley was then overgrown with jungle, and that Joab attacked 
the enemy on the Gileadite side, and drove them back across 
the river, and into the jungle, here called the forest of 
Ephraim. 


23). 


=e 
Critical Notes 


Verse 9.—The narrator has just made the statement that 
twenty thousand men fell in the battle, and that the forest 
that day devoured more men than the sword. The panic- 
stricken masses, driven into the jungle, were unable to escape 
rapidly, and were easily overtaken and slaughtered; and, 
besides, the forest itself arrested Absalom, and his death had 
more to do with making the battle decisive than the deaths 
of all the others.—Chanced fo meet: His meeting them was 
not of his own seeking, but came about through the circum- 
stances about to be narrated.— As Absalom was riding, .. . the 
mile went, etc.: This form indicates the syntax better than 
does the form given in the Versions.— Thick bovghs: Thick 
in the sense that the boughs were numerous and close to- 





(2) The ready assailants; (3) The ignomint-. 






















































































































































gether, not in the sense that they were large.—Oak: Proba- 

bly aterebinth. So the word is rendered in the margin of 
the Revised Version.—His head caught hold: Probably by 

means of his remarkably heavy hair (14: 26), though some 

interpret the words otherwise.— Taken up: Not raised to a 

greater height than before, but left hanging, asthe mule went 

from under him. 

Verses 10-13.—Absalom’s condition is discovered, and 
reported to Joab.— Why didst thou not smite him? There was 
no reason why Joab should find fault with the man, The 
man had merely done his duty in reporting the matter to 
Joab. The rebuke was probably intended less as a rebuke 
than as an offer. Joab would have been glad to have Absa- 
lom killed without himself taking any responsibility.—Ten 
pieces of silver, and a gird'’e: Perhaps a reward in money and 
a military decoration.—In mine hand: If 1 had the thousand 
pieces paid down.— Yet would I not; This man is perhaps 
one of the unnamed heroes of history, who can be turned 
from duty by no amount of reward, and by no fear of making 
powerful enemies.—Jn our hearing the king charged, etc.: The 
king had purposely given his instructions to the generals in 
the hearing of the men, so that the men as well as the gene- 
rals might heed them.—Ovtherwise: If I had not acted as I 

_ did, but had done as you say I should.— Wrought falsehood 
against mine own life: I should have subjected myself to be 
put to death.—-No matter hid from the king: David would 
come to know that I had slain Absalom, and would execute 
me for it.— Thou thyself wouldest stand aloof: Wouldest use no 
influence to save me from being executed. Whether this 
man is one of the unnamed heroes of history or not, he is a 
shrewd man, who understands where his own interests lie, 
and wh» also understands that it is safer tu defy a treacherous 
bully like Joab than to try to conciliate him, The Revised 
Version here follows a different reading, which has “ his 
life” instead of “ my life,” but the reading and the construc- 
tion of the Old Version are to be preferred. 

The conduct of this man is one of a duzen or more instances 

from which we may gather the opinion that individual Is- 
raelites had of David. Apart from his literary, musical, 
artistic, and prophetic gifts, they held him to be a greater 
leader of men, alxtter general and statesman, than any of 
the men by whom h» was surrounded, They could be stam- 
peded from him by such machinations as those of Absalom 
and Ahithophel, but in their hearts they had a confidence in 
ahs him that was easily kindled into enthusiasm. 
‘ Verses 14, 15.—These deseribe the death of Absalom.— 
Stid Joab: After the bold and unwelcome words he had 
just heard, we listen with interest to hear what he said. He 
might have s.id, “ Take this insolent man, who.answers back 
to his military superior, and put him to death,” but he did not 
saythat. Joab was a man of courage and a military genius. 
And he was unscrupulous, shrinking from nothing by which 
hisends might be reached. But he was sufficiently cowed be- 
fore the upright bolJnes: of this subordinate, so that he did not 
resent the boldness.—J may not tarry: He made a common- 
place remark, and left, to accomplish his purpose in some 
other way.— Three darts; Joab intends that Absalom shall 
die and be put beyond the reach of committing more mis- 
chief; and he proposes to attend to the matter himself, and 
run no farther ri-k of being disobeyed by men who prefer the 
king's cominand to his own.— Thrust them through the heart: One 
dart would have been sufficient, but Joab meent to be thor- 
ough, Ile took pleasure, too, in sending the darts, one after 
another, into the body of the man who had made him s> 
much trouble.— Ten young men, etc.: They joined their chief 
in raining blows upon the body and mangling it. 

Verse 16 —As long as Absalom was alive, Joab thought it 
necessary that the slaughter of the rebe's should continue, in 
order to make the victory as decisive as possible; but now 
that Absalom is dead, he recalls the soldiers from further 
pursuit. ; 

Verse 17.—One of the finest passages in American poetry 
is that in which Mr. N. P. Willis describes the ob-equies of 
Absalom, and David’s mourning beside the bier of his son. 
Asa matter of fact, Absaiom was honored with no such 
funeral, The soldiers emulated the sivagery of their chief, 
and threw the mangled remains into a great hollow in the 
wood, and covered them with a great heap of stones.— The 
great pit: The Revised Version is correct in using the article. — 
All Israel fled: In this account, the word “ Israei” is currently 
used to denote Absalom’s party, Absalom being de facio king. 
— Every one to his tent: A phrase handed down from the old 
patriarchal times, when men’s tents were their homes. The 
forces of the Absalom party disbanded, and the men returned 
to their homes. 

The next fourteen verses are mainly océupied with an ac- 
count of the carrying of the tidings to David. The two mes- 
sengers, going by different routes, come in so nearly at the 
same time that the second is in sight before the first is rec- 
ognized by the sentinel. The first, the king’s young friend 
Ahimaaz, tells the news of the victory, but hesitates to speak 
of the death of Absalom; and the second ~»mes up, and 
again announces the victory. At this point, our lesson re- 
commences, 

Verse 32.— The king said: In reply tothe second announce- 
ment of the victory.—Js it well with the younc man Absalom? 

































































































































































































































THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


David was now seventy years old, and Absalom not far from 
forty. David was still a vigorous man, who might have gone 
out to the battle, if that had been deemed best (18 : 2-4). 
David is a brave man, but his courage is not of the Spartan 
type. He does not now sink his private feelings in the pub- 
lic interests he represents, His first inquiry is not concern- 
ing the details of the victory, or the completeness of it, or 
the losses on his side, but concerning his son.— The enemies of 
my lord the king... be as that young man is: This is the Cush- 
ite’s courteous way of announcing that his news concerning 
Absalom is the worst possible, 

Verse 33.—On more occasions than one Joab displays a 
rough sort of tact. Perhaps he was correct in refusing to let 
Ahimaaz carry the news to David. It might have been 
easier for David to bear it, if his hopes had not been at first 
raised by the thought that since Ahimaaz was the messenger 
the tidings must be good.—The king was much moved: He 
trembled with excitement.— The chamber over the gate: Where 
he would be more retired.— Thus he said, etc.: Grief or other 
strong feeling expresses itself in clauses, not in sentences,— 
Died for thee: Died instead of thee. Since there could not 
be two kings, and one of the claimants must die, why was not 
I the one? 

David's grief was that of a loving father bereaved of a son 
who was in many respects peculiarly winning and lovable, 
but it was something far more heartrending than that. It 
was the grief of a disappointed father, whose son had gone 
to the bad. For ten years of alternating hope and disap- 
pointment Absalom had been on the downward road, and 
now the miserable end had come. There was in the case 
another element yet more sad. David’s conscience told him 
that this wretchedness and wickedne:s was in part the result 
of his own misconduct. In some respects it is a true state- 
ment that ‘David should be judged by the standards of his 
own age, and not of ours. But if he was the young man that 
the records represent him to be, and if he was the writer of 
a large number of the existing psalms, then he was in pos- 
session of ideals far beyond those of his age, and he must be 
judged by his own ideals, If he had not become a polrga- 
mist, the whole disgraceful history would have been impossi- 
ble. He had so conducted himself, as his boys were approach- 
ing manhood, that Amnon and Absalom might each plead 
his royal example in palliation «f his own crime. Weakened, 
perhaps, by this fact, he had failed to deal with them firmly 
and justly for their crimes. He has repented, indeed, and 
has been forgiven. But even repentance and pardon do not 
reverse all the consequences of our misdoing. The bitterest 
drop in David’s cup was the consciousness of the part that 
he himself had taken in bringing his son to ruin, And this 
was far more bitter to him than it would have been to a man 
who was spiritually less sensitive. 

Our view of the lesson is not complete without a glance at 
the sequel. David never became himself again. For the 
present, Joab, by rough but wholesome words, aroused him 
to self-control, and to the performance of his royal duties. 
For a few weeks or months, he gave such attention to public 
affairs as was necessary for securing his return to Jerusalem 
and the suppression of Sheba’s rebellion; and then he fell 
into that state of lethargy from which he was with so much 
difficulty aroused, when Adonijah made his attempt upon the 
kingdom (1 Kings 1). The various events mentioned in the 
Jast four chapters of 2 Samuel, and in 1 Chronicles up to 
the last eight and a half verses, occurred earlier than the 
rebellion of Absalom. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


AVID'S escape to the east of the Jordan, on which his 
only chance of life or restoration depended, would 

have been impossible had Absalom been either a man of 
higher parts, or wise enough to leave himself in the hands of 
Ahithophel, instead of letting his weak self-confidence, van- 
ity, and folly give David's friend Hushai an easy task in 
misleading him to his ruin. The king had intended to halt 
for the night on the west side of Jordan, but his faithful 


friend managed to send him warning to cross the river at 


once, by two sons of the high-priests Zadok and Abiathar, who 
had been waiting for word from him at En-Rogel, the Virgin’s 
Fountain, below the city walls, These ran off with the mes- 
sage as soon as they received it, not without perilous risk of 
capture and death from Absalom’s servants, sent in pursuit of 
them,—a well at Bathurim, three and a half miles east of 
Jerusalem, affording them a hiding-place till their foes had 
passed. 

Before morning, David and all his people had the river 
between them and their enemies, Leaving the borders of 
the stream, David now made for Mahanaim, in the luxuriant 
gorge of the Jabbok, which was henceforth his headquarters. 
Here he found friendly aid from Yhe great shaykhs of the 
neighborhood, and also from one Shobi, who is noted as a son 
of Nahash of Rabbah of Ammon, the place lately besieged by 
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David, and treated so sternly by him when taken. But 
Nahash was the name of the king there, chastised by Saul, 
but afterwards friendly to Dagid, while Hanun, whose in- 
sults forced the Jewish king to attack him, was his son, 
Shobi may well have been a younger son, his friendship with 
David being perhaps a protest against -Manun’s behavior 
(1 Sam. 11:1 ff.; 2Sam.10: 1; 1 Chron.19:1ff; 2 Sqm. 
17: 27). Personal comforts were supplied for the king, now 
nearer sixty than fifty, with simple country refreshment and 
food for him and his immediate circle. ¥ 

A great force gradually gathered around him in this distant 
retreat,—so great that he was able to divide it into three, 
under trusted leaders. For himself, he proposed to command 
in person, but his popularity with the citizen army was too 
great to suffer them to let him expose himself thus, It was 
little matter, said they nobly, if half of them perished, but 
who could replace him if evil befell him? He must stay ia 
Mahanaim, and help them in the field by sending aid to them 
a3 required. 

Absalom’s array had. now been assembled from all Israel, 
and his vanity was flattered by his crossing the Jordan at the 
head of an immense force. The war he was thus creating 
was every way shocking, for it was that of a pampered son, 
against a foolishly fond parent, and he the anointed of God. 
But the tenderness of David could not forget itself even under 
such provocation. The leaders were ordered to make sure 
that they dealt gently with the young man, and the people 
were expected to be as gentle to him. 

Battle was joined in a wooded district, known then as “ the 
forest of Ephraim,”, but not yet identified in our times, 
Bashan and Gilead are richly wooded, as a rule, the abundance 
of water creating umbrageous fertility, the trees being often 
interrupted by wide glades of fine pasture, making the land- 
scape like that of an English park. Rough places, however, 
are not unknown on the slopes of hills; and these are largely 
overgrown by scrub, twisted and stunted so as to make pas- 
sage through it very difficult, and the ground is often broken 
into pit-like hollows, asin all limestone hills, It would seem, 
indeed, from the word “yaar” being used for “‘ wood,” that this 
scrub, which has still the name of ‘“‘ waar,” covered the most of 
the wide stretch of country over which the battle spread, 

Apparently, the attack by David’s forces drove those of 
Absalom into the bush; for they could hardly have begun 
the fight in a tangled undergrowth of trees and thorny shrubs, 
with such exceptionally difficult footing that we are told 
“the wood devoured more people that day than the sword,” 


as if they were driven over cliffs, or into swamps and marshes, 


or left to perish of hunger through losing their way out, 
However it was, Absalom’s thousands were hopelessly routed, 
and he himself could preserve his life only by flight, if, in- 
deed, escape were possible. He had kept in the open, and 
was mounted on a mule, which must now bear him to safety, 
if it could, But his hour had come. Sweeping on in wild 
haste, he chanced to pass under a large terebinth tree, with 
forky branches on the level of his head; and between two of 
these he was caught and held, the mule going out from below 
him, It may have been that he was caught by the hair, but it 
is not said so, But he must have died in the end, for he could 
not hold himself up by his arms and hands forever, and to haag 
by the neck unsupported would have kilked him very soon, 

Meanwhile, one of David's men had seen the catastrophe, 
and managed to carry the news to Joab, “ Why did you not 
kill him?” asked the fierce soldier. “I would have given 
you ten silver shekels and a girdle had you done 80.” But 
the man had heard David’s command to spare the prince, and 
to'd Joab he would not have touched him for any money, 
since he must have died fur doing so, and he, Joab, would 
have done nothing to save him, Joab, however, had no 
scruples, and Absalom presently perished by his spear-thrust, 
ten followers of Joab adding their stabs to make all sure. 
Nor was even the glorious body left unslighted ; for it was 
thrown, there and then, into a deep pit, every man casting 
stones on it, till there wasa great cairn marking the spot, like 
that, we may fancy, which is pointed out in Damascus as the 
cairn over the grave of Adam. 


Bournemou'h, Englind. 


The Death of Absalom 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


BSALOM’S great sin included many sins, as is generally 

the case. It was like a rattlesnake’s nest, full of a 
twining mass which has many heads, and in every head a 
poison fang. Ungoverned and selfish ambition, black filial 
undutifulness, rebellion against an earthly king, and, since that 
king was God’s anointed, revolt against Jehovah himself, were 
all present in hisaction. The unique depth of his transgression 
justifies the detailed account of it, and was fitly met by 
corresponding uniqneness in its punishment. A pathetic 
and ghastly story it is, and bearing its teachings on its front. 
1. We have first brought before us the ruined usurper. 
What a picture that is of Absalom riding for his life through 
the forest, alone! His friends have deserted him in the 
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general rush to escape the swords of David's victorious 
troops. Companions in sin are little to be trusted. Every 
one looks after himself and nobody else. The crowds of 
fawning followers had vanished, and now there was “ none 
so poor to do him reverence,” and none so faithful as to 
share his flight. Ile had risked all on acast of the dice, 
had thrown, and lost. This desperate ride for dear life was 
what all his scheming and flattering and brilliance and sin 
had come to. It is better to be good and dull and lowly 
than to be brilliant and ambitious and wicked. The Devii’s 
bread is sweet at first, but it turns to ashes fast, and very bit- 
ter they are, and very gritty. 

As the ruincd gambler for a crown rode recklessly on in 
his fear, he was swept out of the saddle by being caugl.t by 
the low, spreading branches of a great terebinth tree, and, 
the startled mule galloping away, was left hanging there, 
unable to lift his arms so as to haul himself up. It is 
from Josephus that we get the statement that Absalom was 
caught by his hair, which is probable enough, but the lesson 
does not describe how he was entangled. Perhaps his head 
was jammed between the forks of some great branch. At all 
events, there he dangled, half throtilefl, and utterly incapable 
of releasing himself. There is something of horror and 
ghastliness in so strange a fate, as if this criminal was too 
bad to die by a commen death. 

But there is a deeper lesson in that figure swinging there, 
with his gay clothing all disordered. God has plenty of 
instruments to punish evil-doers. ‘“ Thousands at his bid- 
ding wait.”. There is no need for a miracle. He works 
through the natural operations of hiscreation. So a‘l things 
are against the man who is against God, even as all work 
together for good to those who love him, and, when he wills, 
the leafy beauty of the great tree shall be the gallows fur the 
rebel Absalom. “The stars in their courses fought against 
Bisera.” A frightened mule and an unconscious tree bring 
Absalom to his death. There are no accidents in the great 
scheme of things. God’s foes have foes in- every bush and 
every beast, 

2. The next chief figure in the lesson is Joab, tle fierce 
soldier, and Absaloin’s slayer. The fact that Absalom hung 
there unrescued, and unseen Lut by one man, shows how 
both conquerors and conquered were scattered in pursuit and 
flight. That sole witness seems to have been horror-struck, 
and, not daring to release or to kill, he made straight for 
Joab, and told his strange story. The latter had the rage of 
battle on him, and broke into fierce passion at the narrator's 
scruples. Observe how he sarcastically repeats the soldier’s 
words of amazement, as in mockery of him, “And, behold, 
thou sawest,”—and wert fool enough to come here with your 
story, instead of finishing him then and there. What coarse 
contempt for the man, and attributing of base nature, there 
is in that “I would have given thee ten pieces of silver, and a 
girdle”! See what you have lost by*your nicety! A reward 
like that would have more than paid you for killing a 
king’s son. 

It is implied, too, that the soldier was only amenable to 
such motives. But his answer shows a far higher strain of 
nature than Joab’s, A nobler heart beat under the private’s 
robe than under the general’s, He was more loyal to the 
king’s wish than Joab was, and his reference to David's 
pathetic injunction to spare Absalom must have chafed the 
commander, who meant t» disregard it. Nor was the soldier 
wanting in shrewd sense, for he was undeniably right when 
he said that if he had killed Absalom his own life would not 
have been worth much, and that Joab, for all his promices, 
would not have stirred a finger to'save him. Principals in 
crime have a way of leaving the tools to suffer, while they 
stand by serenely indifferent, 

Joab could not answer, so he wisely ends the talk with 
scant courtesy, He was in haste, for some fugitive might 
have released Absalom, and things that one knows to be 
wrong are often hurried through in order to stifle conscience. 
Three darts were scarcely necessary for the» work, but Joab 
was resolved to “‘ mak’ sicker,” and his catching up the three, 
when one would have been enough is a little living trait 
indicating his fierce determination. In grim silence he 
drives them into the heart of the wretched man hanging 
there unresisting. It was a savage murder, and the ferocity 
of the chief stimulates his bodyguard to like savagery in 
stabbing and hacking at the dangling corpse. 

No doubt Joab was guided by policy as well as passion. 
He had been rather a friend of Absalom’s, and had condoned 
his former crime, and helped him to win back David's favor. 
Now he has become his bitter enemy, and, no doubt, felt that 
the surest way tocrush rebellion was to get rid of the usurper. 
If the queen bee is picked out of the swarm, it scatters. He 
could: plead that he disobeyed David in David’s own interest. 
He cared nothing for a father’s wrung heart. What he 
looked to was the stability of the king’s throne. But he was 
not moved by regard for David's security alone. If Absalom 
had lived, he would soon have won back his father’s affec- 
tion and regained influence,—and what would have become of 
Joab then? He knew Absalom too well to think that he 
could ever forgive. So self-interest struck one dart into 
Ab-alom’s Heart, policy another, and pure passion a third. 
How easily men may deceive themselves as to their motives, 
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and how often self-will and self-interest mingle with what 
parades itself as zeal for the right! : 

3. Turn for a moment to the gloomy cairn in the dark 
forest, and contrist it, as the lesson bids us do, with the 
stately monumeut which Absalom had reared for himself. 
The heap of stones above his grave was not reared to honor 
the dead man below, but to mark the popular abhorrence of 
a rebellious son, and it recalls the punishment appointed for 
such (Deut. 21: 21). What a pulpit that cairn is from which 
to preach the end of unregulated passions, the madness of 
selfish ambitions, the doom of filial ingratitude, and the dark 
close. of a brilliant but God-forgetting life! What advan- 
tages and possibilities this man had flung away! Handsome, 
highly placed, idolized by his father, the darling of a nation, 
a!l but sure of the throne,—and here he lies in early manhood, 
with three darts in his heart. Surely he “being dead yet 
speaketh,” and warns all young men against flinging the 
reins on the neck of their passions and self-will, and letting 
these wild horses drag the chariot and the charioteer over 
the precipice. 

4, The wail of the broken-hearted father is almost too 
sacred to be spoken of. We feel, while we read, as if we were 
intruding on a present grief. Down through all the centu- 
ries between that cry of agony comes, as if it were just wrung 
from a broken heart, How true to nature it is in its monoto- 
nous repetition of the one sob, “ My son,” all who have seen 
their dear ones disappear in the darkne.s of death well know. 
Joab, with characteristic brutality, rebuked tle king fur for- 
getting his kingship in his fatherhood; and, no doubt, he 
was right, from the politic point of view, but grief is not 
regulated by policy. 

A graver fault may be discerned in that infinitely pathetic 
wail, Had David forgotten something clse than his king- 
ship? Had he parted for the time with his faith? Had he 
lost hold ef the God who directed all things? That passion 
of hopeless sorrow is not like him who had said “ Let him do 
to me as seemeth good unto him.” And we may catch a faint 
sound of self-reproach in the passionate wish that he had died 
for Absalom. For he could not but feel that his own weak 
indulgence had much of the blame of his son’s sins and end. 
It had largely contributed to make Absalom what he Fad 
been, and some consciousness of that barbed the arfow in 
David's heart. 

But, recognizing all this, the overwhelming pathos of the 
wail disinclines us to everything but sympathy for the old, 
broken-spirited father; and we are compelled for the moment 
to forget all the crimes of him who sleeps in his blood below 
the cairn in the forest, and to think of ‘the pity of it” that 
so brilliant a career, with such possibilities, should have set 
in such darkness of eclipse. Let us lay to heart the stern 
lessons of that life and its end. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The Son's Deserved Death ; the Father’s Poignant Grief, 


BSALOWM’S life wastriply forfeited. He was a murderer 

of his brother, an inciter of treason, a rebel iri arms. 

Such careers must be cut short. Let him go, and let every 

man loyal to filial piety and good government fling a stone 
at his grave. 

But sin does not destroy love. Love has more concern to ask 
“Ts the young man Absalom safe?” than to seek to know 
the issue of the battle that decides the fate of his kingdom. 
“Would God I had died for thee, my son, my son!” has 
broken out of thousands of parents’ hearts. But yesterday a 
gray-haired father said to me, “I will give my life and my 
property to recover my son.” Love is perennial. It puts its 
all of possibility to help and save. But it fails if there be 
no co-operation of the sinner. Even love sees that one must 
not ruin a province in vainly trying tosave a traitor who will 
remain recreant. 

This son had great beauty, personal magnetism, royal posi- 
tion, greatest opportunities. He rode about Jerusalem ina 
chariot with all the pomp and magnificence of royalty. He 
was flung into a pit and covered with a great pile of stones. 

Why did he fail? Because of, 1, parental indulgence ; 
2, his own fierce passions; 3, inordinate vanity; 4, lust of 
power; and, 5, lack of moral fiber. 

Position and circumstances are nothing without an inner 
strength to control them. The things that swayed Absalom 
were but light winds. Moral principles are strong as gravi- 
tation and permanent as the government of God. 

Fail not to make the point that sin brings sorrow,—to self, 
to the father, to the kingdom. 


“ Fools make a mock at sin, will not believe 
It carries such a dagger in its sleeve. 
‘ How can it be,’ say they, ‘that such a thing, 
So full of sweetness, e’er should have a sting?’ 
They know not that it is the very spell 
Of sin to make men laugh themselves to hell.” 


University Park, Colo. 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


AST week we considered poor Absalom, and this week 
we will look at poor David. In doing this I have three 
pictures in mind. Fir.t I see the shepherd boy, watching 
his sheep, singing his psalms, and now and then defending 
his flock from the attacks of wild beasts. Second, I see the 
same boy, grown to manhood, fleeing from his enemy, Saul, 
and hiding in the caves of the wilderness. Third, I see 
David, king over all Israel, but with his favorite son dead, 
and he himself mourning bitterly. Now tell me which 
David was the happiest,—the one as boy, or the one fleeing 
from Saul, or the one who was king over all Israel. Proba- 
bly there will be but one reply to this question. All will say 
that the most miserable David is the last one mentioned. 

Yet I think probably that the shepherd boy, as soon as he 
knew that he had been anointed to be king, longed for the 
day to come when he could leave his sheepfold and mount 
the throne. And I am sure that David the fugitive often 
longed for that time when God’s promise to him might be 
fulfilled, and he be king over his nation, In those moments 
of looking forward it would not be unnatural for him to 
imagine that with the advent of his reign his troubles would 
cease, Yet, as we cee, his severest troubles and his deepest 
sorrows came to h'm after, and not before, his exaltation, 

So it often is with us. We are prone to look forward to 
some day yet to come, when something will happen that will 
make us happier than we now are, and when our sorrows and 
troubles wi l cease. The boy at school longs for the time 
when he shall be his own master, The girl wishes the day 
to come quickly when she can manage her own household, 
The small business man thinks that if he could only enlarge 
his business, then he would be happy. Few there are who 
are willing to say that they are happy now, but many who 
are ready to affirm that if something were to come to pass on 
which they have set their desires, then they would be happy. 

Discontent drives men on inthe hope of finding contentment 
in the future. But no one ever found contentment in this 


way. If you are not content now, you will not be in the 


future. The same spirit that makes me unhappy now will 
produce the same effect in some other condition of life. 
“Seekest thou great things for thyself? seek them not” 
(Jer. 45:5). Absalom sought for them, and the result we 
know. David attained to them, and then came the saddest 
experiences of his life. ‘Godliness with contentment” is 
what we need to make our lives happy, and nothing else will 
do this, Only in present contentment is there any promise 
of future happiness. Oh that we could make our scholars 
believe this, arid act upon it! Then we should have done 
them a good turn, such as they could never repay. Wipe 
these “oh, ife” out of your life, and be content with what 
you havé, and do your duty, and your life will be one Jong 
round of quiet contentment. Try this, and see if it is not to, 
New York City. 


ASS 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ALL from the scholars the situation :s given last week, 
then describe the scenes of David’s grief and sorrow; 
but do not let sympathy for the injured king overshadow the 
feeling of horror at Absalom’s guilt, and the consequences, 
4 Sicriling Message.—Strange and sudden news came to 
David in his palace, that Absalom was king, and more and 
more people were joining him; for the messenger said, “ The 
hearts of the men of I-rael are afier Absalom.” The son 
who pretended to go to Hebron to worship God had really 
gone to set himself up as king in his father’s place. Could 
David believe it? The son he had spared from punishment, 
whom he hai loved and forgiven, could he have rebelled, 
and dared to take the place of his father, who had reigned 
wisely more than thir'y years? David could not doubt. 
Alas! he knew too well the wilful son, his vanity and pride, 
his selfish cruelty ; one who had murdered his elder brother, 
hoping some time to gain the throne, might yet dethrone his 
own father. It was only too true. What could David do? 
+ Arise, Let us Flee.—Since Absalum had taken the title of 
king, he would come and take Jerusalem, and steal property, 
perhaps life, as well as to steal away the hear‘s of the people. 
David would not stay to fight his own son if he should attack 
him or his people; he wanted to save his beloved city and 
his friends. There was but one thing to do,—to go, and go 
quickly. When David said to his servants and faithful 
friends, “‘ Arise, let us flee,” they answered, “ We are ready.” 
Over the Brook Kedron.—The very hext morning early a 
sad company, with the king, went out of the city gates, down 
into a valley, and across the brook Kedron, where the king 
stood and watc!.ed them all as they went before on the way 
to the wilderness. There were the king’s bodyguard of sol- 
diers, some of his attendants in his palace and his court, his 
own family and servants, and these who were still able-bodicd 
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days of Saul. To bea king had cost him many dangers in 
his youth, and, when be was old, hate and selfish sin were 
again pursuing him, an exile from his home and his throne, 
They crossed the brook Kedron. Do you know whose holy 
untiring feet trod that same road, crossed that same brook 
when he went to pray, and one followed to betray ? 

At Mount Olivet.—At the Mount of Olives the sad proces- 
sion halted. David saw the priests bearing the ark to take 
it wherever he should go. But the Lord had not so said, and 
David bade the priests take it back into the city. He had 
friends left in Jerusalem, and, where it belonged, there he 
would leave the sign of the presence of the Lord, The 
priests arranged with David that they would send messengers 
to him to keep him informed of all that was done. Who 
once walked that same road, up the Mount of Olives, and, 
looking back at the teniple and Jerusalem, wept over it ?— 
not because it was to be destroyed, not that he had left it for 
the last time, but for the sin of its people, who would not let 
him reign in love, and save them. So David wept, and all 
the company with him. Instead of the crown, coarse sack- 
cloth was upon his head, the sign of deepest sorrow; and, 
like his own, each head was covered, as if all were bearing 
some loved one to the grave. They all walked with bare 
feet, as David did, with bitter crying and tears. (A picture 
or diagram of the pathetic scene will greatly help.) 

Friends and Foes.—Weary and worn with grief and fear, 
the sad company lay down for the night on a plain near the 
river Jordan. In their day’s march they had received kind 
words, gifts of food and fruits from some among whom they 
passed, but curses, hurled stones, and dust cast upon them by 
others. In the night, messengers awoke David, bidding him 
cross the Jordan before morning light. Friends from Jeru- 
salem brought the warning ; for Ahithophel, who had proved 
a traitor to David, advised Absalom to gather his army and 
attack his father while he was weary and weak, to smite only 
the king, and bring the people back for his own service. 
What had David prayed about the counsel of Ahithophel ? 
He had a friend whom Absalom and his treacherous counselor 
had not counted, and the Lord put it in the heart of Hushai to 
give different counsel, and made Absalom listen to Iushai. 

Mahanaim.—(Use map.) A walled city, where once angel 
hosts appeared to Jacob when he was in troub!e,. David 
found refuge there, and friends came with beds to rest and 
food to refresh his people. Three months Absalom waited to 
gather a great army, while David prayed and planned in 
Mahanaim, He divided his army into three parts, with three 
brave leaders, who begged David not to go himself in the 
battle, and David was persuaded. 

The Batitle—In the wood of Ephraim, where were groups 
of tangled, crooked, close-branching trees, the armies met. 
In the twisted, gnarled undergrowth soon lay dead twenty 
thousatid of Absa!om’s army, Absalom rode wildly; his 
reckless mule ran into the thick low branches of an oak-tree; 
the mule rushed on; Absalom’s great head and shoulders 
were caught, and he was left hanging there. A soldier told 
Joab, who asked why he had not killed Absalom, and he would 
have paid him, “ Not for a thousand pieces of silver,” said 
the nen; “for the king charged that no one should touch his 
son Alsalom.” Joab himself took three darts, and thrust them 
through h’s heart, then blew a trumpet that fighting should 
cease, The body was flung in a pit, and stones heaped over 
it,—not buried by the marble pillar Absalom had built to 
honor his name, but passers-by flung stones over the pit,—a 
memorial of an ungrateful, disobedient son. 

Swift Tidings.—David sat between the gates of the city 
wall, the watchman on the toWer leaning far out, looking, 
listening. A swift runner came, ‘Js the young man Absa- 
lom safe?” was the only question David asked. Ife under- 
stood the answer, He went slowly toiling up tho steps, 
weeping as he went, “O my son, my son!” In the lonely 
stone chamber over the gate he moaned aloud, “O my son 
Absalom! would God I had died for thee!” Ile who knows 
every broken heart and the depths of every bitter giief know 
that disobedience, deceit, ingratitude, pride, selfishness, had 
done their cruel work, The ungodly had perished. 

Louisviile, Ky. 


ASS 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Annie S. Harlow 


{ENTRAL Treutu.—God guides his children. 

Introduction to Lesson.—Some years agg five men started 
out to climb the A'ps (sketch roughly, showing snowy peaks, 
and the deep, dark ravines), This is a very dangerous jour- 
ney, and no wise man attempts it without a guide who knows 
the way, and is strong ard sure-footed. Four cf these men 
were glad to be guided, but the fifth was sure he could find 
hisown way. The wise man, who had climbed these moun- 
tains many years, and who had Limself marked the path by 
cutting steps in the ice, begged of tl.is wilful man not to try 
going alone, as he might Jo-e his way and a!so his life; for 
the way was very dangerous, as in many places large treach- 
erous cakes of ice hang over the edges of the deep ravines, as 
you have seen t!esnow hang over the edge of the roof of the 
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house; and a maa, not knowing this, might step on one of 
these cakes, and so be hurled into the depths below; or he 
might slip on the side of the steep hill, and not be able to 
step himself, and so be dashed to pieces, But the foolish 
man was ewre that he could care for himself; so, taking his 
long traveling-stick, with its spiked end (explain this), he 
started out. The other four men trusted themselves to the 
care of the guide, and he, knowing the dangers of the way, 
tied a strong rope around his own waist, and then, in turn, 
about the waist of each of the others (illustrate this) ; then 
giving each of the men the same kind of a staff that he had 
given to the first man, they started off on their perilous jour- 
ney. Sometimes one of the company would slip, but the 
strong guide, always watchful, soon helped him on his feet. 

Thus these four men were brought safely to their journey’s 
end because they followed their guide, who knew and chose 
for them the best way, while the man who chose his own 
path fell by the way, and perished. 

In the journey of life we need a guide who knows the way, 
with all its difficulties and dangers, and who will, at any cost, 
safely lead all who obey him. 

The Saviour is this guide, and he will lead you and me if 
we will obey him. Will you? Our golden text says, “ The 
Lord knoweth [or, chooseth] the way of the righteous :”— 
which means those who are ready to obey him,—“ but the way 
of the ungodly [or, those who choose their own way] shall 
perish.” Drill the golden text. 

Historical Setting. —Over here on the hills of Bethlehem 
(rough sketch), watching the sheep, is the shepherd boy 
whom God chose to be a king. Can you tell me his name? 
(Pictures of the anointing will be found in the last quarter of 
1895.) 

Having been anointed by Samuel, David returns to the 
pastures to care for the sheep. In the course of time, his 
father sends him to the battle-field to inquire for his brothers. 
Do you remember what giant David killed at that time? 

The people did not know that God had chcsen David to be 
the king, but this brave act of ‘his brought him to their 
notice, and was preparing the way for David to be chosen by 
the people to fill this place. “The Lord knoweth [orchooseth ] 
the way of the righteous,” 

You remember that when Saul was sick and miserable 
because he yielded himself to the wicked spirit, David was 
called to the pa'ace to comfort him by playing on the harp. 
Thus David was learning the way of the kingdom, and getting 
ready to take charge of it himself when the right time should 
come. ‘The Lord knoweth the way,” etc. 

After a while David was driven from the palace by the 
wicked king Saul, who followed and tried to kill him; but 
God had promised that David should be the king, and these 
hard times were but getting him ready for this place. “The 
Lord knoweth the way.” 

We have seen (briefly review by lesson-roll) that, in good 
time, David became king of all Israel, and was victorious 
over his enemies. ‘“ The Lord knoweth the way.” 

Last Sunday we found that Absalom dishonored his father 
and lost God's blessing by stealing away the hearts of the 
people from him, and proclaiming himself king. He then 
gathered his soldiers together, and started for Jerusalem, to 
drive his father from his home, “ but the way [or plan] of the 
ungodly shall perish.” 

Before Absalom had reached the city, his father had left 
it. As David climbed over the Mount of Olives, he wept,— 
not at the thought of leaving the city, but with grief over his 
wicked son. After waiting in Jerusalem awhile, Absalom 
started on his father’s mule,—which no one but the king was 
allowed to ride,—with his soldiers in pursuit of his father, 
intending to kill him. David’s soldiers met Absalom’s, and 
Absalom was killed. ‘ The way of the ungedly,” ete. 

When David's soldiers started out, he said to them, “ Deal 
gently with the young man Absalom;” for the father still 
loved this wicked son. All during the battle David sat in the 
chamber over the gate listening for reports of the battle, his 
whole heart filled with tender thoughts and fears for Absalom. 

When David saw a messenger running toward the city with 
news from the battle, he hastened to greet him, and said, 
“Ts the young man Absalom safe?” When he learned that 
Absalom had been killed, the king wept, and said, ““O Absa- 
lom,” ete. 

As David grieved over the death of Absalom, and would 
have given his life for him, so the Lord, who has given his 
life for us, grieves over any of his children who choose their 
own way and are lost. “The Lord knoweth the way of the 
righteous: but the way of the ungodly shall perish.” 

Pruiladelphia. 


KY 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


- BSALOM Mer tae Servants or Davip.”—This was 

in a forest district, called the wood of Ephraim, not 
far from Mahanaim, which David had made his headquarters, 
a Levitical city on the borders of Gilead and Bashan. It is 


almost the only occasion on which any event, momentous in 
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the history, was decided on the east of Jordan. It could not 
have been for strategical reasons, but from simple panic, that 
David had fled to this remote part of his dominions, in the 
belief that Absalom had stolen the hearts of the whole of his 
subjects. Yet, as was shown by the result, the nature of the 
country gave every advantage to David’s little band of trained 
veterans against the hastily summoned and ill-trained levies 
with which Absalom pursued him. Unlike Western Pales- 
tine, the country is little changed from what it was in David's 
days, save that the population is more sparse, and that the 
cities are heaps of ruins, Mahanaim, which I identify with 
the modern Mahneh, a twin heap of turf-grown ruins, and 
the name of which is also preserved in that of a neighboring 
brooklet, Mahaneh, lies amidst wild park-like seenery. A 
scattered forest, broken by many a glade, dotted with low- 
spreading oaks and terebinths, clad with rich turf, and with 
many a little rivulet, preserved by the shade, where herds of 
half-wild cattle and troops of gazelle and fallow deer resort 
to water. It is a lovely country through which to ride; 
there is nothing like it in Western Palestine. There is no 
trace of these park-likg glens having ever been under cultiva- 
tion, or of the forest ever having been denser than at present. 
Many a time, when cantering through these lovely glades, as 
my steed dashed under the low-sweeping boughs of the great 
terebinth, how easy have I felt it would have been to have 
incurred the fate of Absalom, had my hair been as long as his! 

“A Great Osx.’—The Hebrew word means the tere- 
binth, aud all the large-t and most of the solitary trees are 
terebinths, surpassing the oak in s‘ze, and with their lateral 
branches sweeping within six feet of the ground. They 
would reach the ground were it not for the deer and cattle 
browsing on every-leaf within their reach, 

“T WouLD HAVE GIVEN. THEE... A GIRDLE.”— The 
girdle was the one article of dress on which unlimited expense 
and ornament could be lavished. From the simple leather 
strap of the shepherd, and the black camel’s-hair band of the 
mourner, we find the white linen girdle of the high-priest 
and the embroidered white girdle of the priesthood. War- 
riors wore them of leather embossed with silver, and princes. 
adorned with gold and precious jewels. Of whatever ma- 
terial, the embroiderer’s art was lavished on their decoration, 
The fulds of the girdle were used as purses, and to secrete 
letters and valuables, Throughout the Exst, a girdle, more 
or less costly, is still as ordinary a gift asa piece of plate 
among ourselves, 

“Tey Laip A Very Great Hear or Stoves upon 
uim.”—The raising of a heap of stones, or cairn, is the oldest 
form of monument, far beyond any historical records. Great 
Britain is everywhere studded with the mounds which mark 
the burial-places of nameless British chieftains; and, to the 
present day, the grave of every Arab shaykh is marked by 
these cairns, which dot the sides of the desert tracks in North 
Arabia, and to which every passcr-by of the same tribe, or 
who respects the warrior’s memory, is bound to add a stone. 
And yet the same distinction is awarded to notorious evil- 
doers and brigands, only that, in their case, the stone is flung 
with a curse on the name of the departed. To this day the 
Jews, on passing the reputed tomb of Absalom, in the valley 
of the Kedron, fling a stone with an imprecation on the 
undutiful son. 


The College, Durham, England, 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“Tae Woop DevouREeD MORE PeoPpLe THAT Day THAY 
THE SworD Devovrep.” —The district known of old as the 
wood of Ephraim, stretching over the up!ands of Gilead, 
from the lip of the Jordan vailey towards ‘Aj‘in, is still plen- 
tifully covered with oaks and terebinths. It is precisely the 
kind of ground that wou:d be fatal to an army in headlong 
flight. The heavy epreading branches of the trees shade a 
perfect thicket of undergrowth, matted and woven together 
with briers and other creepers. Pit, rock, and precipice thus 
artfully concealed, offered death on every hand to the van- 
quished hosts, wildly and in blind haste struggling through 
the interminable maze. 

“Apsatom Rope upon A Mv e.”—Not at all princely 
animals in the West, ass and mule play a large part in the 
traveling life cf the Orient. The latter is especially prized 
for its strength, its powers of endurance, and its sure-footed- 
ness, in a country so rough and rocky as Palestine, where the 
roads, such as they are, can hardly be distinguished from the 
tracts around. The military guard, who accompany the pi!- 
grimage from Damascus to Mecca, are all mounted on mules, 
and in their journey through the desert these compare not 
unfavorably with the camels in sustaining heat and thirst. 
Officials also in high station may often be seen riding richly 
caparisoned mules. It is, however, as & beast of burden that 
the mule is in greatest demand, the long lines of heavily 
laden animals, with bells at their necks, winding along the 
narrow yaths, forming often very picturesque features in the 
landscape. 

“His Heap Caveut Hop or tue Oax.”—The Arabs 
often grow shocks of hair which would be burdensome to 
ordinary men. It is usually worn in heavy plaits, which 
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hang loosely, often reaching far below the waist. These thick 
plaits are reckoned a great adornment of the person, and are 
highly prized by the fortunate youth who possesses them. 
But one can easily see how, riding in hot haste under the 
boughs of an oak, these flying plaits might become entangled, 
and the victim be left hanging in pain. 

“Lar a Very Great Heap or Stones upon HIM.”— 


~This, like the “great heap of stones” raised over Achan 
(Josh. 7: 26), differed entirely in purpose from the mounds. 


our ancestors reared over their illustrious dead. The object 
here was to preserve the memory of him who lay beneath, 
—not in honor, but in lasting reproach. It was long a cus- 
tom in Israel for all who passed this “cairn” over Absalom 
to cast a stone upon it, spitting asasign of contempt and 
hatred, and uttering a fierce execration upon the would-be 
parr.cide,- A similar custom prevails in Syria still. Stones 
are piled upon the grave of one who has been a public pest, 
or who, by an infamous life, has rendered himself obnoxious 
to popular hate. Men will often turn aside a considerable 
distance from their way to add a stone to the pile in testimony 
of their agreement with the general judgment. Should one 
refuse to cast his stone upon the heap, he is regarded as in 
some degree condoning the crimes for which the dead man is 
condemned. 

“Tre Evemirs Or My Lorp THE KING... BE AS THAT 
Youxe Man Is.”—This illustrates the curious aversion of 
the Oriental from giving a direct reply. If he is friendly, 
and has ill news to convey, he will almost certainly give it 
some turn designed to modify its effect. David receives in- 
telligence of his son’s death couched in the form of a loyal 
wish that all his enemies may be destroyed. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
ASA 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





THE ARMY, 

THE BATTLE. 
THE VICTORY. 
THE YOUNG MAN, 


WAITING 
FOR 
TIDINGS 


ABOUT 





THEY ARE WAITING FOR TIDINGS OF YOU. 





Trenton, N. J. 


IS THE YOUNG MAN SAFE? 





IF HE 18 ieee, ieee 

IF HE SHUNS EVIL 

IF HE HAS _LNEVER | ACCEPTED CHRIST 
SA-:. 
HE IS 

WHILE HE —______________ OBEYS HIS PARENTS 

WHILE HE WAYS | AVOIDS EVIL 

WHILE HE _L ALWAYS 1 REMEMBERS GOD 








SAFE, 





Hints for Lesson-Hymhs 


“ Save the boy!” 

“Where is my wandering boy to-night ? ” 
“Why will ye waste on trifling cares?” 
“Weep for the lost; the Saviour wept.” 
“When thy mortal life is fled,” 

“ Delay not, delay not.” 

“ There’s a hand that’s writing now.” 

“* Repent,’ the voice celestial cries.” 


KY 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions for the previous 
week may be used. 

1, Tue Fiicht.—Why did David leave Jerusalem to 
Absalom? In what manner did he go? (2 Sam. 15: 13-23.) 
Why did he refuse to take the ark with him? (2 Sam. 15: 
24-29.) What counselor filled the gap caused by Ahitho- 
phel’s desertion ? (2Sam. 15: 30-37.) What warning is to be 
gained from David's experience with Ziba? (2 Sam. 16: 
1-4.) Why did David permit Shimei’s ‘curses? (2 Sam. 16: 
5-13.) What did Hushai accomplish in David's favor? 
42 Sam. 17: 1-22.) What weakness does this show in Absa- 
lom’s character? What became of Ahithophl? (2 Sam. 
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17:23) Where did David establish himself? (2 Sam. 17: 
24-29.) Where was the battle fought? (2 Sam. 18: 6.) 
What circumstances won the battle for David? (2 Sam. 18: 


-7,8) 


2. Apsatom’s Capture (v. 9).—How was Absalom’s 
riding on a mule a part of his pretenses to royalty? In 
what way, probably, was he caught in the oak? How may 
this symbolize the fate of all such headstrong young men ? 

3. ApsaAtom’s Deata (vs. 10-15).—What are tome of the 
things on which a money value can never be placed? What 
did David’s command for Absalom’s safety show about his real 
feeling toward his son? How might Absalom’s fate have 
been changed if the king had sooner shown his tenderness ? 
How could Joab safely venture on killing Absalom? Why 
was it best for the young rebel to die? 

4. Peace (vs. 16,17).—Why did Joab order the pursuit 
to cease? When only, if ever, is war pardonable? Why 
was the heap of stones made? Why did Absalom deserve 
his fate ? 

5. Sorrow (vs. 32, 33)—Who was Cushi? (2 Sim. 18: 
19-30.) What are some questions the king might have askcd 
before the one he did ask? What was “the chamber over 
the gate’’? How had David brought this sorrow on him- 
self? What are some of the sorrows our modern Absaloms 
bring upon their faithful parents ? 


For the Superintendent 

1. What did David do when, at Jerusalem, he heard of 
Absalom’s plots? 2. Where did he flee? 3. What happened 
to Absalom during the battle? 4, Who killed him? 5. 
How was he buried? 6. What great commandment had he 
broken? 7. What did David ask first when the messenger 
came from the batile-field? 8. How did David receive the 
sad news? 

Boston, Mass. 

a. 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1, What was the cause of the trouble between David and 
Absalom? 2. What accident befell Absalom? 3. What 
was David’s command with regard to Absalom? 4. By whom 
was Absalom killed? 5. What lesson may we learn from the 
story of Absalom’s life and death ? 

42@ These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and, blank space is 


allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASE 


~ =. @* Lesson Summary 
BSALOM’S conspiracy has developed, but its end is at 
hand. Fleeing before David's forces, and greatly im- 
peded by the dense forest, Absalom is caught by over- 
hanging branches, is jerked from his mule, and is suspended, 
helpless, by the head. He is quickly discovered, but, in view 
of David’s pathetic plea for gentle dealing with him, he is 
not at once smitten, but is reported to Joab, That stern 
warrior quickly seals his fate. He and his corps of armor- 
bearers fall upon Absalom and slay him. His mangled body 
is then cast into a pit, above it a heap of stones is raised,and 
the remains of his army flee to tlteir tents. But, complete 
through the victory is, the news breaks David’s heart. 
Weeping and lamenting aloud as he goes, he hastens to a 
chamber above the gate, and there pours out his sorrow in 
woful lamentation for his son. 


Added Points 

“The way of the ungodly shall perish’ indeed. Nut 
always so summarily and so completely as did Absalom’s way, 
but a; surely, nevertheless. 

There are obligations higher and sterner than those due to 
even a parent’s love. The saving of a nation is more impor- 
tant than the saving of a man. 

Infamy needs to be branded that it may be shunned. The 
lion‘zing of cu’prits is to be denounced. 

Personal grief must not override public obligation. 
public laments wellnigh wrought a public disaster. 


David's 


International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for Third Quarter 


1. TLovise Gop. 
28; 1 Pet. 1:8. 
Golden Text. _We love him, because he first loved us 


2. OpEyIxe Gop. Deut. 6:69; Josh. 24: 14,15; 1 
103 . 17,18; Jobn 14:23; Rev. 22: 14. 

Gotden Text. He that hath my commandments,and keepeth them, he 
itis that loveth me. John 14: 21 (first clause). 


3. LovE AXD KINDNESS TO ALL. Matt.6:14,15; 
Luke 6 : 27-38; 1 Cor. 13; Eph. 4: 31, 32. 

Golden Tert. As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise. Luke 6: 31. 


4. Hetpmne OTrners. Matt. 5: 13-16; Acts3:1-8; 
15: 1,3: Rom. 12 - 921; Gal.6 1,2 
Golden Text. By love serve one another. Gul. 5:14, 


Deut. 6:4,5; Psa. 116:1,2; Luke? -47, Rom. 8: 
1 John 4 : 19. 
Sam. 15:22; Psa. 


Matt. 26 : 51, 52; 


Acts 28:1,2; Rom, 


5. OvR NeIonrRoRS. Luke 19: 25-97; James 2: 8-17. 
Goiden Text. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as jhyself. Matt. 19:19 
(ast clause). 
4 6. Ove Doms NEIGHRORS (ANIMALS). Psa. 10 : 10-28; Prov, 12:19; 
Cor. 9: 


Golden ‘Text. Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful, 
Luke 6 : 36. 

7. CARING FOR OURSELVES, T’sa.1; Prov. 3: 1-4, 13-18; Prov. 6 : G10; 
Mark 7 : 14-23; I’hil. 4:8, 

Golden Text. Every one of us shall give an account of himself to God. 
Rom, 4: 12. 

8 Resisting Tempratio®. Prov. 2:1; Prov. 23: 20, 21; Matt, @: 
13; Rom 12:21; Eph, 6: 13-18; Jas. 1:12, 14. 

Golden Text, Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might, 
Eph. 6: 10. 

9. Working. Gen. 3:19; Prov. 22:28; Prov. 24: 30-0; Prov. 31:10 
31: 1 Thess. 4: 11: 2 Thess. 3 : 8-12. 
‘ a Text. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap, Gal, 


10, Givimne. Prov, 3:9.10: 19:17; Matt. 6:1921; Luke 6:38; Acts 
,. a5 . 


33; 2 Cor. 8: 7-12: 2 Cor. 9: 6-8. 

Golden Text. God ioveth a cheerful giver. 2 Cor. 9:7. 

11. Warrpy Living. Psa. 1; Matt. 5: 3-12; Rom. 12:9-21; Gal. 5:2 
23; Phil, 4: 4-9, 

Golden Text. Happy is that people, Whose God isthe Lord, Psa, 144: 
15 (last cp-use), 

12. THE H¥AVENLY Homer. Matt. 6:20; John 14:1-3; John$: ll 
13; 1 Cor, 2:9, 10; Rev, 21; Rev. 22. 

Golden Text. 1f 1 go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, 
and receive you unto myself, John id: 3. 


» WB. Review. A CHRIST-LIKE LIFR, 
Golden Text. Ye should follow hissteps. 1 Pet. 2: 21. 


A~ 
Working 


Lesson for August 30 


By Julia E. Peck 


W* HAVE in our golden text so much material on 
which to build our lesson that we will scarcely have 
time to touch upon the other texts given. Our title, “ Work- 
ing,” means for us to-day a le.son upon working for the cause 
of our Master, and with our golden text we show the results 
of our work, or of our failure to work, explaining about our 
harvest of good or evil which follows the seed-sowing, 

Those of us who have tanght in secular schools know by 
long experience that a lesson upon working will appeal most 
strongly to those who need it least; for we have in our class 
three kinds of children: First, those who are always eager to 
be up and doing, who listen attentively, and begin at their 
earliest opportunity to carry out our plan of work, so far as 
they understand it. Second, those who are active in wrong 
directions, always working out s»fme new p'an of mischief, 
But with these we are sure that, if we win their confidence, 
a!l this misdirected energy can be turned in right directions, 
Before we can teach them to work, however, we must teach 
them to trust. Third, those who most of all need this lesson, 
because the one thing they decline to do is to exert them- 
selves mentally or physically in any direction. 


In a word, we are to teach a lesson upon working for the 


Master to those who are already eager to begin, to those who 
a-e pow actively at work in wrong directions (against his 
causé), and to those who will persistently refuse to work 
atall. | @ 

Here is another difficulty. In teaching the thought of our 
golden text, whatsoever a man soweth lhe shall reap, we have 
to deal with children who are so far spoiled at home that 
our best efforts are needed to undo the mischief of a faulty 
home training, in which mother has stood between the child 
and his own wrong-doing, carefully averting from him all its 
consequences, until he has learned by experience that he 
may follow his own devices, and, as a result, nothing in par- 
ticular will happen to him, This he may possibly unlearn if 
we begin now to teach him to note habitually the working 


out of God’s law (cause and effeci) in the natural world, and, 


»the next step, that this law never fails in the world of thought 
or spirit. 

We cannot appeal to the child's reason in teaching of this 
law, because his reasoning powers are a; yet undeveloped, 
but we may appeal to his sense perception and to his 
experience. 

In a most helpful sermon by the Rev. Marvin R. Vincent 
of New York, entitled “ The Law of Sowing and Reaping” 
(published in tract form), an illustration is given to show 
that our harvest of evil deeds great!y exceeds, in the matter 
of proportion, the quantity of seed sown. 

The illustration used is that of a man who planted thistles 
in his field. This illustration has been used effectively in 
primary classes in teaching the thought of our golden text. 
Children are so fond of playing with thistles that the word at 
once catches their attention, and at first glance a crop of 
thistles seems to them desirable, until the teacher explains 
how the friends and neighbors for miles around suffered from 
that crop. Then, after explaining about the continued 
spread of those mischief-working seeds in the second and 
third year, we bring out our parallel lesson of evil deeds 
which hurt ourselves, our friends and neighbors, which in 
the end may hurt more people than we can count. 

It would have been better, so the children conclude, if that 
man had “sowed nothing at all in his field.” And here we 
have a point of our own to develop, for the benefit of those 
who refuse to work. 

What happens, we ask, to your own little garden when you 
plant in them nothing at all? 

We remind the children that great weeds have seeds, and 
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many of the seeds have “ wings,” like tlose examined in 
their botany lessons at school, Let the children carry out 
the parallel themselves, of idie lives which are like their own 
unplanted gardens, 

Now our application from the words of Chri-t, referring to 
our program of work laid out, in a former lesson, with its 
memorized texts, giving suggestiotfs of the hard work in- 
volved in bearing one another’s burdens, Joving our enemies, 
loving our neighbors, ete. 
touching upon the thought of the cheerful performance of 
daily tasks which are unnoticed, and for which we are never 
praised, explaining to the children that in the harvest time 
we shall reap the reward given to those who are faithful in 
that which is least. 


Do not leave the lesson without 


Northampton, Mass. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—treligious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should stste the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 


 — 


Books about Holland * 


HERE is undoubtedly in America a revival of 
interest in Holland and its history, as one of the 
fatherlands. Apart from those who have a direct ances- 
tral interest, like the members of the Holland Society of 
New York,—who have just issued their sumptuous Yéar 
Book for 1896, filled with valyable genealogical and his- 
_ torical facts,—there is in Dutch Kterature and in books 
about the Netherlands a mine of information throwing 
- light upon American origins, espec‘ally as concerns the 
Middle States and New England, In the autumn of 
this year the Rev. Dr. E. T. Corwin, historian of the 
Keformed Dutch Church in America, oxpects to go to 
Holland for the purpose of collecting Dutch-American 
documents which are to be published by the State of 
New Jérsey. He will fqlow up the work of Brodhead. 
Professor Burr of Cornell University is now searching 
the Dutch archives for Venezuelan data. Many clubs 
during thia winter will study Dutch history, literature, 
art, industry, and architecture. 

Dr, P. J. Blok, who fills the chair of history in the 
University of Leyden (in which over five thousand 
English-speaking men, mostly Non-conformists, have 
been educated), has already made his mark by historical 
monographs on Dutch history. Three volumes of his 
projected history of the Dutch people,— Geschiedenis van 
het Nederlandsche Volk, — bringing the n-rrative down 
to A. D. 1609, are now out. Picturesque, popular, exact, 
and richly philosophical, while rigidly scientific and 
judicially fair, it is surprising that no English trans- 
Jation has yet appeared. Dr, Blok’s elaborate scheme, if 
finished, will be a life work. He divides the national 
story into seven parts: aboriginal, Roman, and feudal ; 
Burgundian; the eighty-years’ war; the republic; the 
French domination; the United Netherlands; the events 
since 1830. His style is clear and rich. Wars, dynas- 
ties, an | diplomacy are made subordinate to the life of 
the people, their thoughts, occupations, hopes, and fears. 
We learn how the ancient and medieval Dutchman wor- 
shiped, traded, fought, dressed, amused himself, and 
turned his sandy and submarine soil into a garden. The 





* Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk. Door P. J, Blok. 
8 v ols., 8vo, pp. 399, 580, 548. Groningen: J. B. Wolters ; New York 
Wes erman & Co, 

The Church in the Netherlands. By P. Il. Ditehfield. 12mo, pp. 
$96. Loud nm: Wells, Gardner, Darton, & Co. 68 

Het Land van Rembrand. Door Cd. Busken Hvet. 3 vols. 12mo, 
pp. 520, 27, 436. Haarlem: H. D. Tjeenk Willink. 

William the Silent. By Ruth Putnam. 2 vols. Svo, flustrated, 
pp. 891, 4vi. New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons. $3.75. 

Cruising in the Netherlands, By Christopher Davies. 12mo, pp. 
20%. London: Jarrold & Sons. $s. 

Belgium and Hollan’. By K. Baedeker. 12mo0, pp.422. Leipsic : 
Karl Baedeker ; New York: Charies Scribner's Sons. $1.80. 


Rembrandt : Tlis Life, his Work, and his Time 
2vrols. 4, illustrated, pp 320, 291.. London 
$.5 (for 2 vols. 

The Humour of Holland. 


By Emile Michel. 
William Heinemann. 


By A. Werner. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 


398. New York. Charles Scribner's Suns. $1.25. 
Kitwyk § ories. By Anna Eichbe-g King. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 
Siv. New York: The Century Co. §1.50 


Engelseh-Nederlanisch Woordenbork. By K. Ten Bruggenca‘e. 
2 vols, l2mo, pp. 58,106. Groningen: J. B. Wolters. 
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pictures of the great men of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries are strikingly fine. The American 
reader incidentally Jearns how very large is the common 
stock of myth, legend, history, custom, and idea of the 
British and American people with that of the Dutch, 
who are the resultant of Frankish, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Friesian ancestry. 

The rector of Barkham, England, gives in his volume 
on The Church in the Netherlands an outline of Nether- 
landish history, and of the introduction and spread of 
Christianity. His idea of “the church” is that the 
“ Jansenists”’ constitute the old national church. They 
have thirty priests and seven thousand Jaymen, with a 
college of sixteen students at Amersfoort. In the author’s 
“list of [thirty-three] works relating to the history of the 
Church in the Netherlands” (pp. 388, 389) not one Datch 
book (that is, in the Dutch language) is mentioned, Ex- 
cept as a sectarian monograph, the book has not much 
value, and the title is misleading. 

Busket Huet’s fame in the Dutch-speaking world in 
Europe, South Africa, and the East and West Indies, is 
sure. He is acknowledged to be the finest stylist and 
the best writer of modern Dutch. His masterpiece, 
Het Land van Rembrand, is the best book on Holland, 
revealing the mind and heart of the people and of the 
great men as no foreigner can or ever will. Many of his 
fascinating essays, like those on Motley, Usselinx, Mau- 
rice, and Barneveldt, for example, are of direct interest 
to Americans. The newer editions of Huet are very 
attractive in their typographic dress. 

Miss Ruth Putnam, a graduate of Cornell University, 
has achieved a work of high value and interest which is 
eminently creditable to her as a scholar and woman of 
research, From the letters of the Silent One and from 
those of his friends and enemies, and from contempo- 
raneous documents in the archives, she has drawn a 
picture of “the moderate man of the sixteenth century,” 
William the Silent. This noble German prince, who 
became “‘ the father of the fatherland” and the Dutch- 
man’s idol, was all the more a Christian because not of 
the average sort, or of the most orthodox in either the 
Roman orthe Reformed churches of his day; for he be- 
lieved that Catholics and Protestants ought to dwell in 
peace, and not murder, persecute, or banish each other. 
The book is rich in new and old materials, is skilfgily 
illustrated and well indexed, a boon to student gnd general 
reader. Yet, while Motley is inclined to idealize and 
be partisan, Miss Putnam, in her effurt to be very fair, 
seems to bend backward from the straight line of exact 
truth. No one has yet successfully challenged the right 
of William of Orange, who lived before Roger Williams 
or the Pilgrims, to be called the modern founder of 
religious liberty. 

Mr. Davies, the Englishman, who knows well his own 
native “ broads ” of Norfolk and Suffolk, loves to go by 
water. Friesland—the northern province, where one 
hears daily speech which is wonderfully like English, 
even as a grandmother is like her grandchild—is Mr. 
Davies’ favorite steaming and sailing ground, or, rather, 
water. But his handy manual—Cruising in the Nether- 
lands—is a capital guide to all the canals and rivers of 
the Low Countries. Those Americans who, not numer- 
ously, but increasingly, travel the water-roads of the 
land beyond the dykes, will enjoy this trustworthy and 
readable picture of interior voyaging. 

Of Baedeker, annually revised and enriched, who can 
add words of praise or blame? Yet a little more notice, 
in this book, Belgium and Holland, of those things in the 
Hague, Amsterdam, and Friesland, which have a close 
contact with things, persons, and events American, 
would be in order. It would help those who start an- 
nually from this side of the Atlantic to appreciate the 
country better. 

Dutch literature does not appeal to us as does Dutch 
art, which is of perennial interest. While Teniers, Jan 
Steen, Franz Hals, Gerard Dou, paint scenes, subjects, 
and persons that are most interesting in the country 
itself, Rembrandt is a universal genius whose fame has 
no boundaties. He dealt with elemental forces in the 
human heart, was king of shadows and master of light 
and colors. The sumptuous volumes on Rembrandt by 
E. Michel of the French Institute, translated by Florence 
Simmonds, and edited by Frederick Wedmore, with 
their sixty-seven full-page plates and quarter of a thou- 
sand text illustrations, superbly reproduced, are worthy 
of the great northern painter. The author, a master of 
research, tells the fascinating story of this boy of Leyden 
and painter in Amsterdam, who reveals the mind and 
heart, first of his countrymen, and then of humanity. 
For the study of Rembrandt the book is invaluable. 

In perusing the pages of The Humour of Holland, one 
must not expect to laugh as merrily as when reading 
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Mark Twain. Fun does not usually filter through a 
translation, and when the thickness of the strainer is 
double, as in several cases in this book, it is very apt to 
be left behind. A Dutch joke becomes solemn or pallid 
after traveling through France and England, Further- 
more, no Dutchman ever wrote “dominie” (which, as has 
been shown in these pages, is « Scottish term for either 
schoolmaster or “stickit minister’) for “ domine,” 
which is equally pure Latin and Dutch for church 
rector or preacher. Nevertheless, there are many pages 
full of real humor, here transferred from modern Dutch 
writers, When one can add a knowledge of the real 
life of Oudewater or Leeuwarden, there is more humor 
to be found, for the sketches are well selected. The 
pictures add to the humor of the text. 

Those who have actually lived more than a few sum- 
mer days in the homes, whether lowly or luxurious, of 
the land in which art first glorified the home, and where 
the sweet word itself is native and ancient, cannot accept 
Mrs. King’s K-twyk Stories as real representations of 
Dutch viijlage life, even though some may be “ founded 
on fact.” Thy are rather funny extravaganzas, very 
cleverly ilustrated, and taking their form from a study 
of bric-a-brac and hasty touring. Nevertheless, despite 
their caricaturing of “‘ local color,” they are amusing and 
fascinating. 

A capital dictionary, that gives the very latest literary 
and colloquial English and Dutch, is that of Professor 
Ten Bruggencate,— Engelsch-Nederlandsch Woorden- 
boek,—lecturer and teacher of tlhe English language and 
literature at Leeuwarden. A model of what a book to 
be kept at one’s elbow ought to be, is this double key. 


_It opens the two languages which at the roots are so 


alluringly alike, but in development are so exasper- 
atingly unlike. A marvel of condensation, the volumes 
are also good specimens of contemporaneous printing 
and binding in thé land of Coster, Dr. Ten Bruggen- 
cate’s work gives the words one finds in Holiand’s critical 
standard of literary excellence, De Gids, and her popular 
Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift, as well as what one 
is likely to meet in The Atlantic Monthly or The Acad- 
emy, besides the old friends in King James’s and the 
States-General’s versions of the Bible. The definitions 
are those of a true dictionary, not of an encyclopedia, 
and the verbal ccmbinations and illustrations are happy 
and forcible. 


re 


Topical Outlines of Bible Themes: An Tllustrative Scripture 
Reference Book. By the Rev. G. S. Bowes, B.A. (8vo, 
pp. vii, 410. Chicago and New York: The Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.50.) 


There is great profit in comparing Scripture with 
Scripture. No part, especially no chap‘er, of the Bible 
—leaving out of account some of the teachings of Jesus 
—can be said to contain the whole of biblical truth on 
any given subject. The ability to make such compari- 
sons is the fruitage of long years of biblical study, so 
that even'the average student of the Bible, to say noth- 
ing of the casual reader, must make use of some manual 
on the subject. Scripture can be thus compared in two 
distinct ways. A concordance gathers up all occur- 
rences of each word used in the Bible. The two con- 
cordances issued in 1894, and carefully reviewed in these 
columns, Strong’s and Walker’s, leave nothing to be 
desired in their field. Such a book as thisaims to bring 
together related passages from the Bible, classified by 
topics, such as “ fellowship,” “ anxiety,” ‘‘ God a refuge,” 
** self-will,” “‘ abiding in Christ,” and soon. The author 
does this with excellent judgment, although he occasion- 
ally makes far-fetched connections, and is limited by the 
fact that he does not seem to use his Greek and Ilebrew. 
Manuals of this sort are very liable to three defects: they 
classify material by sound rather than by sense, ignore 
the original meaning of a passage in its connection, and 
put into material a meaning which was never there. 
These defects are relatively few in this book, however, 
and it can be fairly considered one of the very best «f its 
class, full of wise and helpful suggestions. 


a 


The Estrungement of Young People from Christianity, Trans- 
Jated from the French of Eugene Bersier, by J. E. Rankin, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Howard Univer-ity, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (16mo, pp. 58. New York: Funk & Wagnalis 
Co. 50 cents.) 


It has become the fashion in these days to talk as if 
the young people almost in a body had become estrang: d 
from Christianity. We are treated every now and then 
to a book or magazine article on ‘‘ Why young men do 
not attend church,” or “Why young people have be- 
come estranged from Chr'stianity,” taking for granted 
that the proposition implied in the title of the writer's 
book or article will pass unquestioned, It is well to in- 
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quire into the facts before we take such a 
pessimistic view. No doubt there are 


- some young people who are being estranged 


from Christianity, and some young men 
who do not attend church; but are our 


_times more discouraging in these regards 


‘han “former days”? This address was 
delivered in France, and it may be readily 
believed that there it described actual 
conditions which do not exist in our 
country. Nevertheless, the treatment of 
the objections to Christianity in these 
pages is wise and skilful, and the little 
book will become helpful to many young 
people approaching manhood and woman- 
hood. 
z 


Talks from the Holy Word, By E, Fairle 
Cunningham, (16mo, pp. 156. Richmond, 
Virginia: Presbyterian Committee of Pub- 
lic:tion. 75 cents.) 


This little book contains lay sermons to 
Sunday-school scholars, delivered by a 
superintendent to his own school, and now 
published for the benefit of others. Mr. 
Cunningham dedicates the volume-to the 
Second Presbyterian Church Sunday- 
school of Savannah, Georgia, with which 
he is connected. His “talks” are brief, 
simple, direct, earnest, and practical. 
They are twenty-six in number,—nine- 
teen on Sunday-school lessons from Mark 
(presumably (hose of 1889), six on those 
from the latter part of 1 Kings, and the 
final one upoa the Ten Commandments. 
In many cases there are indications that 
the blackboard was used by the speaker 
to fix certain points in the memory of his 
hearers. The “talks” must have proved 
interesting and instructive to the original 
hearers, and the volume may be read 
with profit by many superintendents and 
teachers, not only as a means of edifi- 
cation, but as a fine specimen of what 
such addresses should be. 


CAB. 


Literary Notes and News 


One of themost attrac- 
tive and elaborate 
among recent pictorial 
presentations of the Scriptures has been 
brought out by a Chicago firm,—Powers, 
Fowler, and Lewis, 
Scroll, and is contained in a well-made box 
of about 15X16X1} inches. By an inge- 
nious arrangement, when the front'of the 
box is opened, a support projects automa- 
tically from the back, so that the cabinet 
stands upright, and there is presented to 
view a long panoramic roll of colored 
reproductions of two sets of paintings on 
Bible subjects. Such artists as Hoffmann, 
Raphael, Doré, Munkacsy, Bouguereau, 
and others, are represented. The pictures 
are brought to view one after the other by 
turning a key. One hundred and thirty- 
two small plates illustrate Bible history 
throughout the Old and New Testaments. 
Twenty large plates illustrate the lire of 
Christ. A series of “Pen Pictures,” 
taking up sixty printed pages, describe the 
small colored plates, and give a continuous 
narrative of Bible history. Fifty pages 
more are devoted to Scripture questions 
and answers. The twenty large color 
plates are described in detail. Colored 
maps of the Holy Land in the time of the 
O.d and the New Testament are given, as 
well as a topographical map of Palestine, 
prepared by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund of London. Exhaustive geographi- 
cal and other indexes complete the outfit. 


** Reyal Scroll "’ of 
Bible Pictures 
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A critical edition of 
the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, with a German translation along- 
side the Hebrew text, has been begun by 
Lazarus Goldschmidt. The text of the 
Venetian edition of 1520-23 is taken as 


Babylonian Talmud 


It is called The Royal’ 





the groundwork, as the later editions 
omit many things out of fear of the Chris- 
tian censors of the press. But tlie numer- 
ous blunders of that edition are to be 
corrected from a careful comparison of 
existing manuscripts, and the various 
readings collected by other scholars. The 
Mischnah (text) and the Gemara (com- 
ment) of each of the sixty-three tracts 
are to be printed in different type. The 
Babylonian Talmud is four times as bulky 
as that of Jerusalem, itself a huge work. 
A complete translation of the whole is.an 
undertaking for a giant. S, Calvery and 
Company of Berlin are the publishers, and 
the work is to be issued in about eighty 
parts of ten sheets each, at five marks for 
the part,” At the same time an English 
condensation and translation of the Tal- 
mud has been begun by Dr. Michael L. 
Rodkinson of Cincinnati, with the co- 
operation of Rabbi Wise of the Hebrew 
College in that city, Rabbi Levy of Phila- 
delphia, and others of the school of 
Reformed Judaism, It is claimed that by 
omitting needless repetitions, and arrang- 
ing the text in a more coherent order, the 
work has been reduced to a manageable 
bulk and made vastly more readable, 
without omitting anything of importance. 
The edition will consist of ten volumes, 
which will appear quarterly, at $2.50 a vol- 
ume. The first, which contains the tract on 
“The Sabbath,” has already been issued, 
and the second is nearly ready. The New 
Amsterdam Book Company, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York are the publishers, 





Convention Calendar for 


1896 


Arizona, a Flagstaff....... Le tesebencs August 14-16 
Kentucky, at Owensboro............. August 25-27 
North Carolina, at Chapel ITill... August 25-27 
South Carolina, at Florence......... August 25-27 
Missouri, at Jefferson City........... August 25-27 


Middle Tennessee, at Clarksville.. August 26-28 
Massachusetts, at Northampton......October 6-8 
Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford..October 6-8 


Maine, at Saco ...........6 svecceeeeee October 13-15 
Vermont, at Burlington.............. October 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle......... .. October 13-15 
Oklahoma, at El Reno............... October 13-15 


New Hampshire, at Nashua.... November 10-12 
Rhode Island, at Providence... November 13, 14 
Michigan, at Kalamazoo......... November 17-19 
Tennessee, at Nasliville.......... November 17-19 
District of Columbia, at Washington, Nov. 23-25 
Utah, at Salt Lake City. ........ November 27-29 


British North America 


New Brunswick, at Woodstock...October 20-22 

Ontario, at London ...........s0es000 October 27-2 

Bengali, at Calcutta...............0.. October 
CAB 


Sunday-School Work in 
Pennsylvania 





REPARATIONS for the largest and 
most important convention ever 
held by the Pennsylvania Sabbath-school 
Association are now being made, although 
the convention at Carlisle does not open 
till October 13 next. Delegates to the 
state convention are appointed by the 
various county Sunday-school conven- 
tions, or by their executive committees, 
The basis of representation is twenty 
delegates to each county having one hun- 
dred thousand population, and all other 
counties ten delegates each. Altogether 
seven hundred and sixty delegates are 
entitled to seats. 
The Hon. John Wanamaker of Phila- 
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delphia will preside at Carlisle, and give 
the annual address. Governor Hastings | 


of Pennsylvania will make an address on 
the evening of the opening day, and many 
of the best known Sunday-school workers | 
in the country will participate during the 
three days’ session? The general secre- 
tary, the Rev. C. J. Kephart of Annviile, 
will send copies of the program to those 
who apply for them. 

The general secretary has made a com- 
parative statement of the Sunday-school 
forces of the state, by which it appears 
that out of sixty-six counties only two 
show a Sunday-scliool membership of over 
100,000,— Philadelphia with 212,251 and 
Allegheny with 106,562. Six counties 
have more than 40,000 in the schools, ten 
have 30,000, sixteen have 20,000, forty-one 
have 10,000, fifty-seven have 5,000, and 
all the counties have more than 1,200 | 
membership each. Allegheny gained 14,- 
041 in membership last year over the year 
before, and Dauphin 12,654, while Phila- 
delphia gained only 8,257. Forty-one 
counties reported loss in membership, or, 
at least, no gain. It is thought from this 
that the figures reported are not correct, 
and a new canvass is likely to be made for 
theconvention. While twenty-three coun- 
ties report gains. of from a fraction to 
sixty per cent, fourteen report from a 
fraction to forty per cent of loss in one 
year, 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1000 or more lines to 
be used within a year, or for a space of not less 


than one inch each issue for a year. Positions 
may be contracted for, subject to earlier con- 
tracts with other advertisers, provided such posi- 
tions do not conflict with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pges. 
Positions are never guaranteed to any advertise- 
ment of less than three inches space. An adver- 
tiser contracting for $1,000 worth of space, to be 
used within one year, may have, when prac- 
ticable, a sclected position without*extra cost 
except when the advertiser contracts for a posi- 
tion on the last page. For all advertising con- 

ditioned on an oppearance upon the last page, 
an advance of 20 per cent in addition to the 
regular rate will be charged. For inside-page 
positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject tc approval as to charact-r, wording, 
and display. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. For Terms of | 
Subscription, see fourteenth page. | 





It induces sleep. Horsfosd’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. 8. T. Lineaweaver, Lebanon, Pa., 
says: “ It induces a quick sleep, and promotes 
digestion.” 











Special Notices’ 


Starved te death in the n mids t of plenty. Tv n- 
fortunate, yet we hear of it. The Gail Borden Eagle | 


Brand Condensed Milk is undoultedly the safest | — 


and best infant food. Jnfant Health is a valuable 
pom et for motbers. Send your address to the 
ew ¥ ork Condensed Milk Company, New Y orks. 


- — 
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pensive paper. 


the standpoint of a printer, the delight 


new and sparkling light."’ 
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From a Printer’s Standpoint 


Rapid printing machinery of the finest, latest pattern helps to make 
possible the low subscription rates of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
The publishers of the paper are constantly on the lookout for better 
ways of doing the best that can be done on fast machinery and inex- 
Hence there is encouragement in the appreciative words 
of a Massachusetts printer, who writes: « 


the new department headings in The Sunday School Times. 


were eye-sores to me. The delicate and perfect tracings of the new ones forma 
beautiful setting to the features of the Times, like some old Bible truth secn ia 
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W.S. beer Mattive mam cot liieciee Price, ag rt 
Most enmplete work of its kind, at the price. 


Young foiks’ Musical History Club—By Geo. H. 
Rowe. A Golignisully instructive little book, in 
ftory form Price, $1.00 

Uplifting Songs—Ly C. C. Case and J. R. Murray, 
A magnificent em oe a of new and standard 
songs for Reviv: Prayer Meetings and Sabbath 
8e ae Price, 35 cts. 


les and Reasons for Correct Scale Fingering— 
oF Erust Held. A manual for teachers and siu- 
dents. Price, 25 cts. 


Paimer-Curtis Series. : Two fine series of 
Course Series. music books for use 

*{n Public on egg Complete descriptive circu- 

lars sent on application. 

Paimer’s Class nesthed of T By H. R. 

Palmer. Price, $1.00 reatieenitre d 
Our fee Patriotic Cantata. 30 cts. 

Pie $4 Light—A canta! ta for special o¢es- 
ons cts, 
These are the cantatas finished by the la- 

Geo. F. Root, just prior to his death. 
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THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
| Cincinnati. New York. Chicage. 
RH iy SOSEEL HYMNS, 1 to 


. Ka, 875 per 100; Words ma Su upwards 
Capistian ENDEAVOR HYMNS, §30 per 100 
ik BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 

76 E. 9th St., ‘iow York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
TFVHE CAPTIVATING SONG of the Washi 

Convention,“ Leta Little Sunshine In,” is ™ 
Songs of Love and Praise, No. 3. Price, by 
mail, 35 cents. JounJ. Hoop, I 1024 Arch St., Phila 
delphia ; #40 W. Madison Bt., Chicago. 


|Z: Extraordinary S. S. Singing-Book !' 


per sw. 








420 large paces of he: »¢ musicand words. Juat out! 
18 ce ents (stamps) for one samp 
. W. STRAU B Bae co., Auditoriam, Canes 





o OXFORD . 
Revised Bibles, 


From 40 cents to $3% 
Ask for the ‘' Oxford" 
editions, 





For sale by all booksellers 
Send for catalog... 


Oxrorp University Press, 
AMERICAN BRANCH. 


Henry Frowpe, o1 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Pocket Manual Z 





A handy ecliienes tor. memory training on commof 


branches, rules of grammar, arithmetic - punce 
tuation, lawful contracts, penmanship, > uch in« 
formation in small space, and handy when wanted, 


Price has been 25 cents. Will close out the few remains 
ing at 15 cents, postpaid, by mail; or two copies for 24 
cents, stamps or silver. 


Religious Press Association, Philadelphia, Pa 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 


33 East 17th Street, New York 


MOODY sein. 


Send 15 centsin stamps to 
A. P. FITT, The Bible Institute, CHICAGO. 


BE 5] T LIBRARY BOOKS 
for the least money, 
aw ww vee Ss 

tive cata le. 


SU NDAY-SC HOOL OOL BOOKS. 
See our approved list. Over 800 vol 
umes. Send stamp and address. 

GOODENOUGH € No. Mt CO.; 


122 Nassau Street, N 




















| Ward & Drum mond 


Sunday-school books apd 
supplies a specialty. 
164 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
For best and cheapest iarge ~we .P: 
of Bible lands write he anthor, MA S 
Rev. G. A. STARKWEATHER, Fast ot N.J. 
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I desire to express to you, from 
I received in the close examination of 
Those of last year 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, August 15, 1896. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter,” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, ‘These rates include postage: 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.0) a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or aay set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with ts many copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club rates; 

For any number of copics (more than one) mailed 
to Individual addres<es, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SO cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
pe —- only, and no names can be written or 
prin on the separate papers. 

The Papers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to ladividual addresses at 1.00 each, and partly ine 

to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 


he papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
schoo! get their mail mattcr from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to pack- 
clubs at fifty cents per copy. to the extent tnat 
packages may be divided Into smaller packages 

ve or more copies each, if desired, 
ree Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
elther character. The free copies for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be lucluded in 


ie pecrace. 
Additions may be made at anv time ta a elnb—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the op ay share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ce. vy subscribe at club rates ror such a length of 
ime as the papers may be required. 

hange of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year,can ha.e the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a package toa separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the aly 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
a *kage club subscriber intends to change his or her 
address or a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, ut the rate of three cents per 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
oe should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it s n', but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such son will oblige the publishers by stating that 

he club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

PME last VEAL DY.......ceccccccccccceceeceteerapterscerses 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
papers for a club will invariably be discontinued 
attheexpiration of thesubscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, wil be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Funday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 

Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

To ministers and mis<sionarics, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
a package to one address, wi.ichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, F. C., will receive vearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at tie above rates, the 
peper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOUN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1061 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


Made in 
Paiestire, 
Syria. 


An Absolutely Pure Oiive Oil Soap 
for 
Nursery, Toilet and Bath. 
Sold by druggists and grocers. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl St., New York. 











We desire to mail 
free our complete ill- 
ustrated book, prepar- 
ed at great expense, 


“How to Disinfect,” 


OUR BOOK, 


"7" giving rules in cases 
Disinfect of infectious diseases, 
sjand also in everyday 

life. The care of sinks; 

sewers, etc. Remem- 

Sent ber—the intelligent 
use of true disinfect- 

» £'FECe. our sickness. Send 
your address to-day. 

* * “Sanitas’ Co. Ld., 636 West 55th St., N. Y. 


ants is the surest de- 
fense against one half 
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Three New Books 
~ H, Clay Trumbull 


SE REG RE 


Prayer 
Its Nature and Scope 


These thoughts about prayer were for the most 
part brought out in hours of earnest discussion. 
They are written primarily for the meeting of dif- 
ficulties which trouble many minds with reference 
to the true basis of prayer, its scope and its 
limitations. No one can intelligently read the 
book without gaining a clear conception of what 
prayer is, what it ought to be to every one, and 
why it is not always what it ought to be. 

Those who have an interest in 
prayer will welcome Dr. Trum- 
bull’s helpful explainings and 
plain definings. 





Beautifully bound in 
dark blue, white and 
gold. 12mo, pp. 160, 


Price, 75 cents 


os $7 ae 4s 4% $7 
Qe 0 mR? RS RQ 


In Tribulation 
Or, The Blessing of Trials 


Words of comfort are needed by every one. 
The proffered words of comfort in this book are 
written out of experience in trials, and in their 
blessing, and they show what we can gain through 
trials as in no other way. The book abounds in 
hopeful views of life, and in 
courage-inspiring revealings of 12mo, pp. 160. 
the “bright side.” Price, 75 cents 


REAR RL ED EF-EY 


Teachers’= Meetings 
Their Necessity and Methods 


Dr. Trumbull believes that a Sunday-school is not 
a Sunday-school without a teachers’-meeting. He 
not only shows why this is true, but he tells, with 
practical illustrations, how such meetings may be 
conducted successfully even under difficulties which 
are commonly supposed to be prohibitive of this es- 
sential exercise. Every superintendent who is in 
earnest about the perfecting of the an 
work of his school ought to know 
this book through and through. 


I12mo, pp. 60. 


Price, 30 cents 





For sale by booksellers, or mailed 
by the publishers at- these prices, the 
publishers paying the postage. 





John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Unchanging God 


(By William Wordsworth. ]} 


T OT seldom, clad in radiant vest, 
ES Deceittally goes forth the morn; 
Not seldom evening in the west 
Sinks smilingly forsworn, 


The smootliest seas will sometimes prove 
Yo the confiding bark untrue 

And, if she trust the stars above, 
They can be treacherous too. 


The unl rageous oak, in pomp outspread, 
Full oft, when storms the welkin rend, 
Draws lightning down upon the head 
it promised to defend, 


But thou art true, incarnate Lord, 

Who didst vouchsafe for man to die ; 
Thy smile is sure, thy plighted word 

No change can falsify ! 
I bent before thy gracious throne, 

And asked for peace on suppliant knee} 


Aud peace was given,—nor peace alone, 
Lut faith sublimed to ecstasy ! 


CFS 
A Child’s Understanding 
of Language 


{From ‘*The Way to Do Good,” by Jacob Abbott.] 


NE of the earliest examples of a 
aueutal process, or rather power, 
which the child is always pleased to exer- 
cise, is understanding language, or, to de- 
scribe Jt more accurately, the susceptibility 
of having pleasant images awakened in 
the mind, by means of the magical power 
of certain sounds striking upon the ear,. 
There are thousands who have observed 
the indications of this pleasure, who do 
not understand the nature and the source 
of it. Every mother, for example, observes 
that children love to be talked to, long be- 
fore they can talk themselves; and they 
imagine that what pleases the listener is 
his interest in the particular thing said,— 
whereas it is probably only his interest in 
finding himself possessed of the new and 
strange power of understanding sounds. 
The mother says, ‘‘ Where’s father?” 
*Where’s father?” and imagines that 
the child is pleased with the inquiry,— 
wheress it is only pleased that that 
sound,—‘ father,”’—striking upon its ear, 
can produce go strange an effect as to call 
up to its conception a faint mental image 
of the man. It is this magic power of a 
word to produce a new and peculiar mental 
state which is probably the source of 
pleasure. Hence the interest which the 
auditor will take will not be in proportion 
to the connection, or the point, of the 
story, but to the frequency of the words 
contained in it which call up familiar and 
vivid ideas, Thus a talk like this: “ Fire, 
fire; pussy runs; tongs, tongs fall down ; 
walk, run; Mary walk, Mary run,”’—will - 
be listened to by the child who is just 
learning to listen to language with as 
much pleasure as thé most connected or 
pointed little story. It is not, therefore, 
what is understood, but the mere power 
of understanding,—the first development 
of a new mental faculty, which pleases 
the possessor. 

The reader may, perhaps, think at first, 
that this is rather a dim distinction. That 
it is, however, in reality, a broad and im- 
portant one, may be made obvious thus, 
Suppose we should suddenly become pos- 
sessed of the powér of understanding the 
language of signs used by the deaf and 
dumb, and should meet a mute, and 
observe him talking to his companion. 
How much interest we should take in 
watching his gesticulations, simply from 
the pleasure which the first exercise of the 
new power,of understanding their mean- 
ing would give. It would be of no conse- 
quence what was the subject of the con- 
versation. We should take as great an 
interest in the most common questions 
and replies, as in the most interesting 
narrative ; for the source of our enjoyment 
would not be ourinterest in what was said, 
but the pleasure of .first enjoving the 
power of understanding this new mode 
of saying it. So the very little child is 
pleased, not with the point or connected- 
ness of your story, but by the strange 
production in his mind, of conceptions and 
images by the magic influences of 
sounds,—conceptions and images, which 
heretofore have only heen produced by 
the actual presence of their prototypes. ... 
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“My child is continually asking for 
s.vcles,—more slories,—until my powers- 
vt imagination and invention are ex- 
hausted,—what shall I do?” has been the 
exclamation athousand times. It shows 
that the mother who makes it does not 
distinctly understand the nature of the 
intellectual want which she is called upon 
tosupply. ‘Stories ” mean talk,—or, at 
least, any talk about what is new will 
satisfy the appetite-for stories. Set off, 
then, on any track, and talk. Suppose you 
could, yourself, meet a man who had been 
in the moon, and he should sit down and. 
describe accurately and vividly what he 
saw there any day ;—how he took a walk, 
and what objects he saw, and what inci- 
dents he met with; or suppose he should 
describe the interior of a room, any room 
whatever, there,—the furniture, the in- 
struments, their uses and construction ;— 
why, there would not be an hour of his 
residence in the planet that would not 
afford abundant materials for a conversa- 
tion to which we should listen with the 
deepest interest and pleasure. Well, now 
we must remember that this world is all 
moon to children, and we can scarcely go 
amiss in describing it. There is no hour 
in your day, and no object you see, which 
is not full of subjects of interest to them.... 

Every object in the room is the subject 
for a lecture, or a story of half an hour. 
A pin, a wafer, a key, a stick of wood,— 
there is nothing which is not full of inter- 
est to children, if you will only be minute 
enough. Take a stick of wood. Tell how 
the tree it came from sprang up out of 
the ground, years ago; how it grew every 
suuimer by the sap; how this stick was 
first a little bud, next year a shoot, and by 
and by a strong branch; how a bird per- 
haps built her nest on it; how squirrels 
ran up and down, and ants crept over it; 
how the woodman cut down thetree, etc., 
expanding all the particulars into the 
most minute narrative. It is surprising 
that any mother can ever complain that 
she is at a loss for subjects of conversation 
with her child. 

For besidés this whole class of sub- 
jects,—that is, descriptions of the common 
things the child sees,—there is not a half 
an hour in a day whose history would not 
furnish a highly interesting narrative toa 
child, Take, for instance, your first half- 
hour in the morning; how the room 
looked when you awoke,—what you first 
thought of,—how you proceeded in dress- 
ing,—the little difficulties you met with, 
and their remedies; what you first saw 
when you came downstairs, and what you 
did,—when you first met your little 
auditor,—what you thought, and did, and 
said, The whole would naturally suggest 
and include much which would be new 
information to the child; although this 
would not be the principal source of its 

, interest. The pleasure which the hearer 
would derive from it, is the gratification of 
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the mysterious appetite of the human 
mind for language. If you describe 
nothing which the child did not know be- 
fore, he still enjoys the description. Our 
readers will not dispute this, if they call to 


mind the fact that the most interesting: 


passages they themselves read in books 
are graphic accounts of scenes or events 
which they have witnessed themselves. 
The charm of all good description consists 
in its presenting to the reader in spirited, 
graphic language, that with which, as a 
reality, he is most. perfectly familiar. 
Hence it happens, that, if we take up a 
traveler’s account of our country, we turn 
first to read the description which he has 
given of our own town; partly, perhaps, 
from curiosity to know his opinion of us, 
but still, in a great degree, for the simple 
pleasure of seeing, through the medium of 
language, that with which we are perfectly 
familiar by the eye. 

Our object, then, in talking to children, 
is not to find something new and strange 
and wonderful. We have only to clothe 
in language such conceptions and truths 
as they can understand, without racking 
our invention to produce continual 
novelty. Conversation conducted thus, 
though, at first view, it might seem mere 
amusement, will be, in fact, very highly 
useful. The child will rapidly acquire 
familiarity with language by it, which is 
one of the most important acquisitions he 
can make. Then you will insensibly say 
a great deal which will be new to your 
auditor, though it may seem commonplace 
to you; and though you may not aim 
always at moral instruction, the narra- 
tives and descriptions you give, will spon- 
taneously take from your own mind a 
moral expression, which will have great 
influence upon his, ... 

We have mentioned three great classes 
of subjects which may supply mothers 
with means of conversation with their 
children, so as to gratify their almost in- 
satiable appetite for knowledge. We 
have gone thus fully into this part of the 
subject, on account of the universality of 
the complaint, on the part of those who 
have the care of young children, that they 
do not know what to tell them. The diffi- 
culty arises from having a standard too 
high,—striving after something new and 
striking, or possessing peculiar poetic or 
dramaticinterest, and forgetting thatevery- 
thing is new and striking to children, and 
that, consequently, there is scarcely any- 
thing which can be seen, or heard of, or 
conceived, which, properly expressed, in 
language suited to their powers, will not 
possess a charm. 

But how shall it be expressed in proper 
language? For, having thus attempted 
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to show to those interested in children 

what to tell them, we may perhaps devote 

a few paragraphs to considering the best 

way to tell it. 

1, Address the mind of the child 
through the senses, or through those fuc- 
ulties of the mind by which the impressions 
of the senses are recognized or recalled. 
In other words, present everything in such 
a way that it may convey vivid pictures to 
the mind. The senses are emphatically 
the great’avenues to knowledge, in child- 
hood, and it is consequently through 
them tHat we can have the easiest access. 
I can best illustrate what I mean, by con- 
trasting two ways of telling the same 
story. 

“A man had a finedog, and he was very 
fondof him. He used to take a great deal 
of care of him, and gave him all he wanted, 
and, in fact, he did all he could to make 
him comfortable, so that he should enjoy 
a happy life. Thus he loved his dog very 
much, and took great pleasure in seeing 
him comfortable and happy.” 

This now presents very few sensible 
images to the mind of the child. In the 
following form, it would convey the same 
general ideas, but far more distinctly aud 
vividly. 

‘There was once a man who had a large 
black and white dog beautifully spotted. 
He made a little house for him out in a 
sunny corner of the yard, and used io give 
him as much meat as he wanted. He 
would go and see him sometimes, and pat 
his head, while he was lying upon his 
straw in his little house. He loved his 
do ned 

o one at all acquainted with children 
need be told how much stronger an in- 
terest the latter style of narration would 
excite. And the difference is, in a philo- 
sophical pdint of view, that the former is 
expressed in abstract terms, which the mind 
comes to appreciate fully only after long 
habits of generalization ; in the latter, the 
meaning comes through sensible images, 
which the child can picture to himself with 
ease and pleasure, by means of those facul- 
ties of the mind, whatever they may be, by 
which the images presented by the senses 
are perceived at first, and afterwards re- 
newed through the magical stimulus of 
language. This is the key to one of the 
great secrets of interesting children, and 
in teaching the young generally. Ap- 

roach their minds through the senses, 
Describe everything as it presents itself 
to the eye and to the ear.... ; 

The great difficulty with instructions 
and addresses to childhood, and the books 
written for them, is not want of simplicity, 
as is commonly supposed, but genegatity, 
—abstractness,—a mode of exhibiting a 
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subject or a train of thought which 
presents no distinct conceptions to a mind 
which is unaccustomed to any elements 
of thought which have not form or color. 
So that that which is precise and striking, 
and clear to the alel of the speaker, is 
vague and undefined and inappreciable 
to the unformed minds to which it is ad- 
dressed. But we must pass on. 

2. Be exceedingly minute in the details 
of what youedescribe. Take very short 


‘steps, and take each one very distinctly, 


... Ltis in this minute and particular way 
that they wish to have everything detailed 
which they have not become absolutely 
familiar with. In fact, in writing even 
fur the mature, the success of the com posi- 
tion depends much upon the degree of 
fidelity with which those most minute 
circumstances which give to any scene its 
expression are described to the mind, But 
in addressing children this is altogether 
more necessary. For the complicated 
steps with which long acquaintance with 
the world have familiarized men, so as to 
make them the simple elements of higher 
combinations, retain with children all 
their original complicateness, and must 
be expanded and exhibited in minute 
detail.... 

Everything should be related and ex- 
plained minutely ; and any persons who 
will pause a little upon this principle, 
and consider it in its application to com- 
mon subjects and to the common conyer- 
sation they hold with children,—they will 
see that every event, every incident, every 
fact, every phenomenon, however com- 
mon, and every object of-sight or hearing, 
is connected with a thousand associations 
and trains of thought which may thus be 
expanded,—and they will wonder that 
they could ever be at a loss for materials 
for conversation, 

8. Let your style be abrupt and striking, 
and give the reins entirely to the imagina- 
tion. Aim at the utmost freedom of form 
and manner, and Jet your tones and in- 
flections be highly varied. The tones ex- 
pressive of emotion are instinctive, not 
acquired ; as is proved by their universal 
similarity among all nations, and by the 
fact that children have them in greater, 
not less, perfection than men, The style, 
too, should be abrupt and pointed, and 
everything illustrated with action. At 
least, this is one element of interest to be 
used in a greater or less degree at discre- 
tion. 
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Peculiar 2 doubtless be found in the Boston Linen, 
Finish Boston Bond,and Bunker Hill lines. Our 

complete samples, 4 cents, will convince 





you. Sam’L WaRp Co., 49 Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass. 


to sell office and labor- 

AL M N saving specialties to 

werchan's by samples. 

Every business man wants them. 1006 profit. ne 
side lines. Model Mfg. Co., Box T, South Bend, Ind. 


In ovderts ng 9 goods, or in making 4 inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 

in The Sun day Schoot Times. 








arty 1 not hav on ons commercial credit be inavertentg inserted, 


